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10 YEARS OLD WHISKY 
Salh fe dainty tables The Cork Distilleries Co.. Ltd.. Cork. Ireland. 
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The 
Acid Test | 





Every schoolboy re- 


ce eae There's a ‘Ford in your future 


paper red, whil: 
alkalis turn red Hitmu It’s on the cards. If you are a family man, you want a really smart 


Ont 


bluc But ‘ acid 





car that will stand up to the wear and tear of many drivers. ‘The 
and ‘alkali’ are not 
‘ ‘ Ford is made to stand up to any family. If you are a doctor or a 
precise words like * circular ’ and ‘ square’. Of two liquids, one may h¢ - : . 


much more acid than the other. It is often important to know exactly business man, you want a car that spends as little time as possible in 


how acid or alkaline a given liquid 1s, particularly in canning, brewing, dock. If you are a woman, you want style and no trouble. Ford 
paper-making, sewage-disposal and leather manufacture. Indeed. : 

| | gives you all these and saves time, trouble and expense by providing 
in all branches of pure and applied chemistry one of the commonest : 
methods of test and control is the estimation of what is known as hydrogen repairs and parts at fixed prices. All this adds up to good fortune in / 
ion concentration. Litmus still has its uses. but the modern chemist is motoring. And it is on the way to you ; your dealer is doing his best. 


able to get far more precise information by means of a whole range of dyes, 
PREFECT 10 h.p. £275 Plus £77.2.9 purchase tax 


ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 ‘Pius £647.3 purchase tax) 


which change colour dramatically at different hydrogen-ion concentrations. 
When liquids are too intense in colour, however, or have other 
properties which interfere with the colour changes, a pH-mete: 
is used (pH is the symbol for hydrogen-ion concentration). This CG 
apparatus is illustrated above It measures the 


clectromotive force between the solution under test 











and a standard glass electrode. and gives results of fe 
The pH ther of tl | Recs cai 
yvreat accuracy 1 pri-meter is another o 1c een ee) C0 0 CE 
: | ea NSTANT IN PERFORMAN 

tools which enable the research chemist and Ss: 

, | vee ks 
the British chemical industry to place the resources on 
of Nature it the lisposal of the Nation | Senuactureas FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED \GENHAM 
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THE 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 





Shakespeare, in his seven ages of man, referred to repu- 
tations being sought “ even in the cannon’s mouth.” ‘Talk 


of reputations and cannons touches us on a _ responsive 






spot ; for although the cannons ceased firing nearly two 





years ago, a tailor’s life is no easier today than when the 

























For Mutual Assurance | shells were falling thick 
and fast. ae. 
Established 1825 Assets Exceed £45,000,000 2% 
But we at Bernard = 


Specia! attention is drawn to the following contracts 
















j Weatherill are battling 
BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY 


Inexpensive Life Assurance with options to convert at 
1 later date to an endowment assurance either with or 





bravely with adversity 





Materials are short—and 





skilled labour of the order 






without profits 












we demand its scarce. But 


FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


The ideal contract for a young married man : maximum 






we are not reaching for 





life cover at minimum cost : ; 
our white flag, despite 


POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 


(a) PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOLICY. Provision for education 
by means of premiums spread over the early years of 


the strategic manceuvres 






of fate. Are we going to 





1 child’s life let our reputation for fine 


EARLY THRIFT POLICY. Should be effected as soon 
after birth as possible to provide a splendid life or 
endowment assurance policy when the child attains the 






clothes be ruined by a 






few cannon ? Indeed, no. 






age of 21 








An enquiry will bring full particulars 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street 
Edinburgh 


LONDON OFFICES : 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
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“FOR FRANCE A TREATY FOR ETERNITY—FOR 
SHOWING (LEFT) M. BIDAULT, WITH MR. A. V. ALEXANDER (MINISTER OF DEFENCE) BEHIND HIM; AND (RIGHT) MR. ERNEST BEVIN. 


HE name Dunkirk re- 
cently acquired a new 
significance in Britain, for 
it was there that the Anglo- 
French Treaty of Alliance 
was signed by Mr. Ernest 
Bevin for the United King- 
dom and by M. Bidault for 
the French Republic on 
March 4. The treaty binds 
the two countries in a 
defensive alliance against 
a revival of German aggres- 
sion and pledges their co- 
operation in post-war recon- 
struction. The ceremony 
took place in the drawing- 
room of the Sous-Préfecture, 
the only official building left 
intact in the devastated 
city. Among those present 
were the two Ambassadors, 
M. Massigli and Mr. Duff 
Cooper; M. Paul Reynaud, 
Premier of France in 1940, 
in his capacity as Deputy for 
Dunkirk; and M. Chauvel, 
Secretary-General of the 
[Continued opposite. 
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Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the 


United States of America. 
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THE SIGNING OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH TREATY OF ALLIANCE IN THE SOUS-PREFECTURE AT DUNKIRK ; 


Continued.} 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Bevin was accompanied 
by Mr. A. V. Alexander, and 
his party was loudly cheered 
by the crowds in the 
streets. In his speech, 
M. Bidault said: ‘It is a 
great thing that the friend- 
ship uniting our two peoples 
should have been laid down 
in written form by the 
British and French Govern- 
ments This treaty was 
concluded for fifty years. 
This means for France a 
treaty for eternity — for 
always."’ In his reply, Mr. 
Bevin said: ‘*‘ My country 
will never leave the side 

of France.” 


STIRRED BY MEMORIES OF 

THE DUNKIRK BEACHES IN 

1940: A SECTION OF THE 

LARGE CROWD WHICH CHEERED 

THE POREIGN MINISTERS AS 
THEY ARRIVED, 
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profoundly. 
However, to- 
day has been 
an exception. 
I have read a 
speech by a 
lady. And it 
delighted me. 
Dr. | Johnson, 
we all remem- 





A STRAIGHT-HITTING BRITISH HOUSE- ber, once made 
WIFE: MRS. NEISH, WHOSE PHOTO- a very unchiv- 
GRAPH HERE FULFILS THE WISH 

EXPRESSED BY MR. ARTHUK BRYANT alrous remark 
IN THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. about public 


Mrs. Janet Neish, a determined, abi 
patient housewife, recently travelled speech-making 
a order to address by ladies. He 
the House of Commons. She waited - 4: . 
for 5} hours, but was unable to fulfil said it was like 
her purpose, so she gave a copy of a dog standing 
her speech to the Press. This speech it hind 
made such an impression on Mr. on — inc- 
Arthur Bryant that he has made it legs; it was 
the subject of his article, and quoted 
it in full, on this page. not well done, 
but one was 


surprised to see it done at all! When listening 
to ladies speaking I have always tried to forget 
that unfortunate wisecrack. Though when I 
read the reported remarks of Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill in the House of Commons, who Jloftily de- 
clared that all cheeses were equally nutritious— 
even the yellow compound known as Ministerial 
Mousetrap which is conceded as our cheese ration 
—and that it is a mark of selfish class fastidious- 
ness to believe that old England can make any- 
thing better, I confess my heart warmed to that 
rough-tongued old bear of an eighteenth-century 
Doctor. Still, he ought not to have said it! 

However, the lady’s speech which I read in 
my paper this morning would, I think, have 
pleased even Dr. Johnson. It is a long time 
since 1 have read anything so much to the 
point and so simply and forcibly expressed. 
For this lady’s speech plainly sprang from 
great depth of feeling. But it was a feeling 
which she had equally obviously long brooded 
over and with the strength, logic and tenacity 
of her race—for she hails from Scotland—sifted 
and disciplined. It conforms to the strictest 
rules of good literature—and oratory; it says 
what its author wishes said in the fewest 
possible words. And how much it says! There 
is not a word which does not carry weight and 
go straight to the point. 

Let me be allowed to quote it. It was a 
speech written by a British housewife and it 
was intended to be delivered to the House of 
Commons. This intention, despite—or possibly 
because of—a telegram of warning to the Prime 
Minister, the lady was not able to carry into 
effect! However, being unable to address the 
Members of the House, she very sensibly gave a 
copy of her speech to the Press and, thanks to 
this forethought, what the House of Commons 
has missed, the British Public has gained. And, 
as daily papers after reading are apt to be used 
to light next morning's fire (if any), and as this 
is not that sort of paper, I should like to play my 
small part in preserving this remarkable specimen 
of commonsense English. Here it is: 


I'm addressing my remarks to the men in this 
House because I believe it is they who have got the 
country into the state it is in to-day. What do 
you know about queueing or food shortages ? Instead 
of eating in the House of Commons’ restaurants, why 
don’t you try bringing sandwiches— made from 
your rations—with you? You feed here five days 
a week, then go home and live on your rations the 
other two days—the same rations on which other 
people have to exist for seven days. There’s not a 


SELDOM fail to 

read the daily 
paper, and I some- 
times wonder why 
I doit. Forseldom 
do I read anything 
in it that pleases 
me, and I nearly 
always read much 
that depresses me 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


man in this country who doesn’t live on his wife’s rations. 
The women are used to sacrifice, but is that equality? I 
come from a mining area, but the people there don’t have 
any coal. What is that but incompetence and inefficiency 
on the part of the people supposed to be planning ? 
Mr. Horner told you the other day to give the miners’ 
wives nylons. It’s just ridiculous for a trade unionist 
to talk like that. I have letters here from miners’ wives 
and they don’t say anything about nylons. They say 
that the miners’ wives are fed up with queues, fed up with 
shortages, fed up with snoopers and petty restrictions. If 


you men remain as apathetic and indifferent to our warn- 
ings as you are now, you will soon be having communal 
feeding, communal living, and communal everything else. 
You won’t have homes. 


If that isn’t straight hitting, I don’t know what is ! 

What is more, it happens to be true. I wish I could 

reproduce the portrait of the authoress on this page, 
for, like her words, it carries conviction. 

There are two points made in this speech on which 

I should like to dwell. One is that British married 

women are being asked to carry a burden to-day 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 


QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS” OF MARCH 13, 1847. 


that has long been intolerable and which would 
have provoked a revolution if. applied to men. 
There are plenty of men to-day who, after six 
years of war service and labour, are drawing 
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q During the past week the snow 
4 has again visited us, as if Winter 
had come’ back for something he 
had left behind him. People have 
been walking about the streets wish- 
ing one another “ the compliments 
of the season ;” and one feeile- 
minded man, our friend, Mr: Strag- 
tiles, so tur forgot himself, on Wed- 
nesday, as to wish us “‘a merry 
hristmas.” We have heard of a 
play called “The Winter’s Tail ;” 
and we are sure, judging from the 
present specimen, it must be a very 
long one. 

An intelligent correspondent 
wishes us to explain the best 
method of shielding oneself from 
the snow. He forwards this illus- 
tration of his position this week, 
the arrows indicating the direction 
taken by the snow. It will be 
seen by this that an umbrella 
in a snow-storm is a popular 
error. 


good wages, but are, as a respite, taking things 
pretty easily. They clock in at the right time 
and they clock out at the right time, and in 
between whiles they exert themselves no more 
than is strictly necessary to ensure their con- 
tinued place on the pay-roll. There are a very 
large number of male Britons who don’t treat 
their duties in this easy-going way, but there are 
also large numbers—of all classes—who do. But 
there are no wives who do: at least, no good 
wives. They are not merely working as hard 
as they worked during the war, but a great deal 
harder. And they are doing so under conditions 
of which every man in Britain ought to be 
ashamed. For them everything grows pro- 
gressively harder and everything takes longer, as 
comfortably seated male clerks in Government 
offices go on devising one insulting regulation 
after another to make it more difficult for women 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF: A NOTE ON THE WEATHER IN 
MARCH 1547. 


to do that which they have to do in order 
that men should live. Standing all day on their 
tired, under-nourished legs—for they do give up 
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their rations so that their families may not go 
short—queueing in the cold and wet, suffering 
every discouragement, snub and discomfiture to 
keep their homes together, their lot is one without 
alleviation and without let-up. When a Cabinet 
Minister remarked the other day — incredibly 
enough—that the British people are enjoying a 
higher standard of living to-day than any other 
people in the world, he could not have been 
including the married part of the other sex in 
\ his sweeping claim. Their husbands may be 
\ enjoying a higher standard of living than husbands 
\ elsewhere, though I doubt it. But their wives in 
the fish queue and with the empty coal wheel- 
\ barrow are certainly not doing so. 
The other thing that struck me most forcibly 
in this speech was its closing lines. There, in 
' a flash, the author struck at the fundamental 
\ weakness of our modern, desk-made concep- 
tion of society. It ignores the nature of man, 
\ because it ignores the needs and nature of woman. 
\ It treats homes as of no importance. It forgets 
\ 


— 


that homes are the foundation of everything 
else : exports, the Army, Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery, the use of atomic energy, even Cabinet 
Ministers and Industrial Magnates and senior 
Civil Servants! The White Paper on Man 
Power—that essentially masculine document (and 
a very clear and lucid one it is)—stresses ‘the 
importance, from a man’s point of view, of women 
returning to the factories. But it does not 
attempt to explain how women are to do this 
and keep their homes going under present 
conditions. And it does not attempt to assess 
what would happen to this country if it was 
without homes, though it makes no provision for 
such homes and the great human task of making 





DRESSES OF OFFICERS AND PRISONERS AT PARKHURST PRISON. 


In March 1847 the Government, in consequence of the discontinuance of the 
System of Transportation, intended to make certain alterations to Millbank, 
Pentonville, and Parkhurst Prisons; a Bill for which purpose was read for a 
second time in the House of Lords. The paramount effect of the Bill was to 
substitute for Transportation, imprisonment in the three national prisons named 
above, or in the county prisons. A number of illustrations showing aspects 
of Parkhurst Prison, then a Reformatory or Juvenile Prison, was published in 
The /llustrated London News of that date accompanied by the letterpress from 
which we quote: “ The Officers of the Prison wear military undress—blue frock- 
coats, cloth caps, and leather belt and strap holding keys. Each prisoner wears 
a leather cap . . . bearing on its front the Boy’s No. in brass figures; the 
trousers and jacket are of grey cloth; on the left breast of the latter are sewn 
P.P. and the No. ; and P.P. on the left thigh. The rest of the clothing is striped 
shirt, waistcoat for winter wear, worsted stockings and boots, all of which are 
made in the Prison. On the right breastis worn a brass medal, with No. The 
Penal Class is denoted by yellow collars and cuffs, and letters of the same colour.” 
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and maintaining them. I suppose it is assumed 
that their place can be filled in some way by 
that Whitehall abstraction—the State: that so 
long as the name or number of every child born 
is entered on a card index for future identification, 
direction and taxation, the child will ipso facto 
grow up to be a useful member of society: 
a contributory unit in the sum total of that 
other convenient abstraction, Man Power. The 
White Paper on Man Power ought, in fact, to 
be followed by another—a Black Paper. It 
should be entitled, ‘‘ Woman Power, its Misuse, 
Waste and Destruction in modern Britain.”’ 
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Demobilisation Production 1946 — 3 EXAMPLES 


oa = crit, 100 represents 1938 production 
The Armed Forces and Auxiliary Services : 


STRENGTHS 
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Rate of imports and Exports (Volume) pies 
Calculated as percentages of 1938 o—-—. 
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yy TARGET FOR 1947 
Continued} 
export, it is necessary to 
increase our exports of 
manufactured goods to 
140 per cent. of the 
1938 volume by the end 
of this year. To do this 
a labour force in excess 
of the 18,300,000 men 
and women, estimated 
to be in civil employ- 
ment by December, will 
be required. The de- 
mobilisation chart on 
this page illustrates the 
substantial reduction 
that has been made in 
the strength of the 
Armed Forces since June 
1945, and that, with our 


<< commitments abroad and Ay rf 
the requirements of ~ 
national security, there \ 
can be no great augmentation of the labour force from this source. The 
\ production chart illustrates how, though the production of gas and electricity 
|. is well above the 1938 figure, the coal figure, on which the former production } 
depends, has fallen below the 1938 figure. Last year, though the volume of 
exports increased and exceeded the volume of imports, it was still not sufficient ¢ 
\ to pay for them, and the White Paper points out that for a long time ahead } 
\ we must devote at least 25 per cent. of our manufacturing capacity to the - } 
\ production of exports. i 
M, - 
: TARGET FOR 1947 
Resforing our Shipping. : 
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This increase 
still not enough fo pay for our 
‘ Fourth Quarter reduced imports 
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A WARNING AND A CHALLENGE: 
CHARTS FROM “THE BATTLE FOR OUTPUT 1947.” 


N March 6 the Government tabled a motion asking the House of Commons to 
approve the recent White Paper on the economic state of the nation. It 

was reported that Mr. Winston Churchill would move a vote of ** No confidence 
in the Government" in the House on March 12, and it was expected that he 
would attack the Government on its lack of policy and preoccupation with 
nationalisation and long-term planning at a time of crisis. The White Paper has 
been produced in popular bookstall form and is now on sale (price 6d.) at all 
booksellers. Prepared by the Central Office of Information and published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, ‘‘ The Battle for Output 1947” has a coloured cover and 
a number of picture-charts, some of which are reproduced on this page. The 
White Paper clearly shows that the most important problem to be solved is that 
concerned with the production of coal and power. Because we have no coal to y, 
[Continued above. . cceememmmmanemenetl 
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LIFE IN PALESTINE UNDER MARTIAL LAY: 
RESTRAINTS RENDERED NECESSA 
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OF MARTIAL LAW: 
OF TERRORISM. 
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DAMAGE CAUSED IN THE HAIFA SHIPPING AGENCY BY THE BOMB EXPLOSION IN BARCLAY’S 
BANK BUILDING, HAIFA, AN OUTRAGE WHICH CAUSED THE DEATH TWO JEWS. 
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THE PROCLAMATION OF MARTIAL LAW FOR THE WHOLE OF TEL AVIV WAS PROMULGATED BY 


NOTICES : JEWISH ID NTS OF R NG THE N ITH CONSTERN N. 
RETRIBUTION FOR SNIPERS WHO HAVE FIRED AT TROOPS FROM A HOUSE IN JERUSALEM: TICES : JEWISH INHABITANTS OF THE CITY ARE READING THE NEWS WITH CONSTERNATIO 


BRI H SOLDIERS SHOOTING AT THE BUILDING FROM WHICH THE ATTACK CAME. 
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BREAD DISTRIBUTION TO JERUSALEM JEWS IN THE DAILY THREE-HOUR ** BREAK” BARBED-WIRE DIVIDES FREE *” JERUSALEM FROM QUARTERS UNDER MARTIAL LAW: 
IN THE STAY-IN" ORDER: LOAVES COME IN UNDER STRONG MILITARY GUARD. INHABITANT IN THE FORMER HANDS BREAD TO A FRIEND (RIGHT) DURING “‘ THE BRE 


Owing to the outbreak of terrorism in Palestine, martial law has been imposed in between 10 and I—and only during those times are food and chemists’ shops open, 
some of the principal Jewish areas—in districts of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Ramat Gan while gatherings of more than six persons are forbidden. Major-General Gale, speaking 
and Petah Tiqva—a measure which means stringent restraints, though it is being of the Tel Aviv area, which comes under his orders, stated that the object of ‘* Operation 
interpreted by military commanders according to circumstances, and is being applied Hippo"’ was to eradicate the “cells of evil’ and that the measures were not 
with as much sympathy as possible. Inhabitants in the parts of Jerusalem under punitive. They were the direct result of the series of outrages which began with the 
martial law are allowed out of their houses only during the permitted hours— bomb exploded at Haifa in Barclay's Bank Building on February 28. 
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MURDER BY JEWS ON THE JEWISH SABBATH: THE GOLDSMITH CLUB CRIME. 
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THE GOLDSMITH CLUB, JERUSALEM, ER THE EXPLOSION : SEVEN OFFICERS AND MEN { )} THE DEATH-ROLL FROM THIS REVOLTING CRIME AMOUNTED TO THIRTEEN : SEARCH 
SUNBATHING ON THE ROOF SURVIVED. FOUR ARE SEEN AWAITING RESCUE, 4 IS BEING MADE IN THE SHATTERED COCKTAIL LOUNGE AFTER THE DETONATION, 
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\, THE POLISH GIRL TELEPHONIST OF THE CLUB, MISS KOSCIATKOUSKA, WAS KILLED: « 
OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS HER FUNERAL SERVICE IN THE BRITISH MILITARY CEMETER ; 
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\\ THE FUNERAL OF ONE OF THE VICTIMS : MAJOR WIDGERY, R.E., CAPTAIN J. A. CARR, aemminat, | 
a AND PRIVATE A. KENYON ALL LOST THEIR LIVES; AND FOURTEEN PEOPLE WERE INJURED, \y 
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‘\ A POIGNANT INCIDENT AFTER THE EXPLOSION: THE WIFE OF A POLISH OFFICER ¢ 
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a IS IMPLORING THE POLICE TO FIND HER DAUGHTER, WHO WAS, IN FACT, KILLED, \ 
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S recorded in our issue of March 8, British officers and men and civilian personnel 

were among the victims of the Irgun Zvai Leumi and Stern Gang attacks which 
began on February 28 and resulted in the imposition of martial law on Jewish areas 
of Palestine. The Goldsmith Officers’ Club stood outside a boundary of the middle 
of the three major protected areas in Jerusalem, and on March 1, the Jewish Sabbath, 
the thugs drove a lorry through the entrance to the military car park between the 
club and the zone perimeter. Shooting the guard and running past his body, they 
threw the explosives through the windows and fied, but two were captured. Most en 
of the thirty-five resident officers were out, but thirteen persons were found dead and 
fourteen were injured inside and outside the building. Seven officers and men sunbathing 
on the roof survived. . Three fell to the street and four were rescued from the roof. 


THE ASPECT OF A JERUSALEM JEWISH AREA UNDER MARTIAL LAW: SOLDIERS ARE 
CHECKING THE IDENTITY OF A SOLITARY PEDESTRIAN IN THE DESERTED STREET, 
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FINAL VICTORY—TWO MILITARY VIEWS. 











** NORMANDY TO THE BALTIC”’: 


ORD MONTGOMERY and his Chief of Staff have, 

almost simultaneously, published books about the 
war. Lord Montgomery’s book covers only the period 
from D-Day (including the preparations for it) until 
the surrender on Lineburg Heath. Only the last 
quarter of General de Guingand’s book is occupied with 
that period. The major portion of it, with a prefatory 
part about his military experiences from 1937 onwards, 
deals with the career of the Eighth Army from El 
Alamein to the Sangro. Montgomery is the central 
figure in de Guingand’s 
book, alive, resilient, con- 
fident, coloured: the in- 
spiring, never-defeated, 
omnipresent leader of a 
march like that of the Ten 
Thousand, but a march 
through victory to victory. 
In his own book, that 
Montgomery hardly 
appears at all. It is a 
record of facts, of resources, 
obstacles, dilemmas and 
decisions, written not by 
the man with a caravan 
and a beret, who was 
always with his troops 
and gave them messages 
culminating with ‘“ Over 
the Rhine, then, let us 
go,”” but by the profes- 
sional soldier, the student 
of the military science, 
the former lecturer at the 
Staff College who is pro- 
ducing material for future 
lecturers at the Staff Col- 
lege. The book is like an 
accumulation of despatches, 
with hardly anybody 
mentioned in despatches. 

The two books should 
both be read by any- 
body who wishes to un- 
derstand Montgomery’s 
greatness as a_ general: 
his own exhibits his 
mastery of the military 
science, the other shows 
that clearly (though in 
no uncritical way), but 
also his mastery of the 
military art of winning 
and retaining the confi- 
dence of fighting - men. 
Montgomery has always 
held (as all rational men 
must hold) that morale is 
all-important in an army: 
he knew that that _ in- 
volved personal human 
contact with everybody, 
from minor staff officers 
to privates in the field, 
and he established it with 
the thoroughness and 
efficiency with which he 


By Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 


Cie 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the books reviewed. 


period before the invasion of Normandy when his 
Chief was trying to get everyone “ tuned in to the same 
waveband ”’: “ Having got the Joint Plan off his chest, 
Montgomery now concentrated upon his soldiers. He 
was new to many of them, and he lost no time in 
ensuring that they both saw and heard him. He 
travelled round and visited all the formations. He 
would often use a jeep, and tell the soldiers to gather 
round and, standing up, would give them a few 
minutes of the ‘ Monty tonic.’ As in the past, he 


“OPERATION VICTORY” : 





By Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand,* 


decisions!’’ As for his handling of subordinate 
commanders, he says: ‘‘ He chose his higher com- 
manders from those he knew, from those who were in 
many cases brought up under him. They therefore 
knew the form and accepted it. They knew he was 
always there to be leant on, and he took infinite pains 
to nurse them into their commands, and give them 
the benefit of his experience. .He was very careful 
the way he handled different commanders in this 
respect. For instance, his treatment of Dempsey and 
Crerar differed, as did 
the way he dealt with 
American armies when 
they were under his opera- 
tional command. In the 
latter case the method 
was not so forceful or 
intimate.” 

General de Guingand 
is adversely critical at 
points. He can find no 
military justification for 
the Greek adventure, much 
as he sympathises with 
the Greeks. “I believe 
Eden, when justifying our 
intervention in Greece to 
the House, stated that 
our action had delayed 
Germany’s attack on 
Russia by several weeks. 
Whether this is true or 
not, I suggest such a 
method of justification is 
similar to a punter who, 
having bought by mistake 
the wrong ticket at the 
tote, finds that horse wins, 
and then goes about say- 
ing ‘What a clever boy 
amI!’”’’ Of the Norwegian 
expedition he says that 
he must presume that 
the soldiers were forced 
to act by the politicians: 
“* Never was an expedition 
more doomed to failure ; 
neither was it equipped nor 
organised for the task it 
was meant to play. It 
possessed none of the in- 
gredients that would give 
it any chance of success.”’ 
Montgomery was not in- 
volved in these ventures. 
At Sangro (which began 
to resemble Passchendaele) 
he was: “I feel very 
definitely that a mistake 
was made in pressing the 
Sangro offensive as far 
as it was.’’ But perhaps 
the responsibility did not 
lie at Montgomery’s 
door. 

Where General de 
Guingand does, for once, 








differ sharply from his 
Chief is in regard to the 
assault on Germany. 
Montgomery advocated a 
single offensive drive across 
the Rhine, north of the 
Ruhr: Eisenhower 
favoured an attack on a 


accumulated his _ stores, 
made his dispositions and 
launched his attacks. The 
beret, the badges, the 
“all in this together ’’ 
exhortations and the refer- 
ences to Holy Writ could 


VICTORY,” 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FRANCIS DE GUINGAND, AUTHOR OF ‘“ OPERATION 


ONE OF THE BOOKS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
From a drawing made by S. Morse Brown in Italy, when General de Guingand was Chief of Staff of the Eighth Army. 
Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., was, at the outset of war, Military Assistant to Mr. Hore Belisha, then Secretary 
State for War. He later served on the Joint Planning Staff in the Middle East and also as, first, Director of Military Intelligence to Field Meret 
Auchinleck and, later, as his Brigadier, ral Staff. The outstanding experiences of his wartime career were, however, provided by his association 
with Field Marshal Mon ontgomery as Chief of Staff. These began when the Field Marshal assumed command of the — Army on the Alamein line 
and lasted, with only a brief ren 8 until the German surrender at Liineburg Heath, when General de Guingand was Chief of Staff, 21st Army Group. 
Retiring from the Army last year, General de Guingand has recently settled in Southern Rhodesia. 


A GREAT CHIEF OF STAFF: 





not have been used by 
a man who was not free 
from pomposity and to 
manner, come naturally; but the General used 
the gipsy streak in himself quite coldly and 
knowing for what object. ‘Crystal clear’’ is the 
term which his Chief of Staff uses of his addresses 
on the Art of War: his mind was always that, towards 
whatever aspect of things it was directed. Stupid 
and jealous people did not see this quality of a man 
who, before the great emergency, had never paraded 
himself at all. General de Guingand writes of the 


whom they didn’t, in a 





©“ Normandy to the Baltic.” By Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein, K.G., G.C.B., DS.O. 47 Maps in Colour and 
3 Diagrams. (Hutchinson ; 25s.) 

“ Operation Victory.” By Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. Chief of Staff, Eighth Army, 1942-43 ; Chief of 
Staff, 2xst Army Group, 1944-45. Portrait and 53 Maps. (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 25s.) 


produced in this way great enthusiasm and confidence. 
He did not only attend to the soldiers, but also visited 
some of the war factories, and ceremonies in con- 
nection with the ‘Salute the Soldier’ campaign. 
Here again his object was to assist this great crusade 
which was gathering momentum day by day. It made 
me very angry when I heard disgruntled officers in 
the clubs, and others, criticising these activities as 
being done merely for personal publicity. It was all 
part of a carefully thought out plan, and one based 
on personal experience.”’ 

Many such tributes are paid. General de Guingand, 
early in the war, had encountered hesitations : ‘‘ Firm 
decisions,’” he says, “at critical moments are like 
gusts of fresh air in the fog of war. I didn’t suffer 
from any stuffiness under my eventual Chief, 
Montgomery—he found no difficulty in making such 


broader front as “‘he did 
not believe that the strength of forces which we 
could maintain without the use of Antwerp would be 
sufficient to finish the war—especially in view of the 
nearness of winter.’’ General de Guingand is of 
Eisenhower's opinion: Lord Montgomery merely 
states the difference of opinion. It seems to me, as a 
layman, that the last word (though there is never 
a last word with so many imponderables about) must 
lie with the authorities who would have had to run 
the supplies. 

I doubt if a more illuminating or readable book 
about the war than General de Guingand’s will ever be 
written. And it is all the better for its many portraits 
of men and humorous and picturesque touches—from 
glimpses of spring in the Lebanon to a snapshot of 
Mr. Churchill bathing ‘‘ in the untanned nude ”’ in the 
African sea amid the plaudits of the troops. 
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ROMANTIC OF AMERICAN HEROINES. 
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TO APPEAR IN AMERICA’S NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


Noteworthy among the twenty-seven portraits which are to form the nucleus of a 
future American National Portrait Gallery, and which are at present exhibited in 
the National Gallery of Art at Washington, D.C., is the above portrait of Poca- 
hontas. The artist is unknown, but the portrait was painted in London after the 
Princess had come to England as the wife of Mr. John Rolfe (as he is usually 
known—not Thomas Rolff, as he is described by the painter). The tradition is that 
in 1607 Captain John Smith, while exploring the Chickahominy River, in Virginia, 
was captured by the Indians and condemned by their chief, Powhatan, to have his 
brains crushed out on a stone. While he was bound and kneeling at the block, 
Pocahontas, the young daughter of the chief, sprang forward, seized his head in her 
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arms and saved his life. Whatever credence is placed in Smith's story, it is fact 
that Pocahontas was later held as a hostage for the good behaviour of the Indians, 
converted to Christianity and christened Rebecca. In 1613 she married John Rolfe, 
a colonist and member of an old Norfolk family, and in 1616 travelled to London with 
her husband and native attendants. There she was received by James !.’s Queen and 
attended the Twelfth Night masque in her company. She was to have returned to 
Virginia but died at Gravesend in 1617. Her son, Thomas, however, did go to 
America, and many prominent Virginian families including the Bollings (Mrs. Edith 
Bolling Galt was President Woodrow Wilson's second wife), the Guys, the Robertsons, the 
Elbridges, and the John Randolphs trace their descent from this romantic Princess. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: TOPICAL NEWS IN PICTURES. 
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EPSOM IN MINIATURE: A MODEL SPECIALLY CREATED TO TEST A NEW METHOD OF 
PHOTO-FINISH RECORDING. PICTURES DEVELOPED FROM THE STRIP ARE SHOWN, RIGHT. 





A new principle of photo-finish recording for races was recently demonstrated at the’offices of the Race 
Finish Recording Co., in Jermyn Street, on a specially constructed, electrically-operated model of Epsom 
Racecourse, on which six miniature horses travel at speeds of about 32 m.p.h. The method employs 
moving-film technique, but as the film moves in a continuous steady movement, the picture is taken 
continuously and not in “ frames."” The time taken to geta print is said to be about! min. 29 secs. 


TRAVELLING AT 32 POSITIVES FROM THE CONTINUOUS PHOTO-FINISH FILM. 











MADE FOR THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. IN 1539, ONE 

OF A PAIR OF EMBOSSED ELBOW-PIECES. THIS AND 
A GIFT TO THE TOWER: A RARE AND MAGNIFICENT THE TWO HELMETS (LEFT AND RIGHT) ARE AMONG A RICHLY EMBOSSED AND GILT RENAISSANCE CASQUE, 
ONCE A PRESENT TO THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. (1500-58). 


VISORED BASCINET, PROBABLY MILANESE (1380-1410), 
The Tower of London Armouries have recently been enriched by 
some remarkable new exhibits. The late Sir Archibald Lyle, Bt., 
has bequeathed to the Tower, in memory of his two sons, a 
magnificent visored bascinet. It is of the period 1380-1410, and was 





DEATH 
DE BRINON AT THE 
VERSAILLES TRIAL. 


COURT TO HEAR HIS 


FERNAND 


LED INTO 
SENTENCE : 





THE REMARKABLE NEW EXHIBITS NOW TO BE SEEN IN 


THE ARMOURIES OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
probably made at Milan. It is one of the very few pieces which 


| have ever been allowed to leave the almost legendary collection of 
| armour at the castle of Churburg in the South Tyrol. Mr. James | 





de Rothschild has lent to the Tower a superb Renaissance casque, 
by Caremolo di Modrone, which Federico Gonzaga gave to the 
Emperor Charles V. and a pair of embossed elbow-pieces, by the 
Negroli of Milan, also made for that Emperor. 





AT WHOSE FUNERAL IN 
RITUAL MURDER 
DISCUSSED IN THE COMMONS. 
the House of Commons on 


SIR OFORI 
1943 TOOK 
RECENTLY 
Question-time at 


ATTA, 
PLACE THE 


Pétain’s delegate-general and ambassador with the Lica hts os at eeeted . F : + dimtubed Lg0 eth. a 

German occupation authorities in Paris during the A DEVICE WHICH WOULD HAVE BEEN WELCOME IN LONDON DURING RECENT WEEKS: March 3 was the occasion of a heated discussion 

war, Fernand de Brinon, was on March 6 found, NEW YORK WORKMEN LAYING PIPES TO CARRY HEATED WATER UNDER THE PAVEMENT of the several-times-postponed execution of four 

by the High Court, guilty of conspiring with the TO ENSURE THAT THE FRONTAGE OF A BLOCK OF RECONSTRUCTED FLATS SHALI men who were found guilty of ritual murder at 

enemy and condemned to death. On hearing S : . = we the funeral ceremonies of the Paramount Chief, 
’ ALWAYS BE FREE OF DANGEROUS ICE AND SNOW, Sir Ofori Atta, in 1943 on the Gold Coast. 


the sentence he declared ; “ Posterity will judge.’ 
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EVERYTHING 
PISCTARO, 


ANID DESTROYING 
OF PASSO 


A WATERFALI 
THE VILLAGE 


POURING DOWN THE ROCKY SLOPES LIKE 
IN THEIR PATH: STREAMS OF LAVA NEAR 
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A SHEET OF FLAME 
REDDENS THE NIGHT 
SKY AS A STREAM OF 
LAVA FROM MT. ETNA 
PLOUGHS THROUGH A 
WOOD AND SETS THE 
TREES ABLAZE. 
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HE fate of Ponpeii 

and Herculaneum, 
overwhelmed in a _ vol- 
canic eruption in 79 A.D., 
is vividly brought to 
mind by these photo- 
graphs taken during the 
recent volcanic activities 
of Mt. Etna, in Sicily. 
The eruption is con- 
sidered to be the most 
violent since 1929, when 
lava from Mt. Etna 
overwhelmed the village 
of Mascali. It was re- 
ported on January 30 
that the volcano was 
showing signs of activity, 
and on February 23 
streams of molten lava 
began to pour down the 
mountainside, destroy- 
ing everything in their 
path. Although, at the 
time of writing, there 
has been no loss of life, 
damage to vineyards and 
crops is estimated 
to exceed £1,000,000. 
Several villages were 
evacuated as a _ pre- 
cautionary measure as 
the white-hot lava flowed 
on at speeds from 100 

to 5 yards an hour. 
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MT. ETNA IN ERUPTION: A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SCENE AS WHITE-HOT 
POURS DOWN THE SLOPES OF THE 10,000-FT.-HIGH VOLCANO. 
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OF LAVA AS IT PILES UP BEHIND A WALL OF VILLAGERS LEAVING 


-OSE-UP VIEW OF THE DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY THE ERUPTION. 
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N war, and therefore in a system of defence, 
concentration and dispersion have vari- 
ous advantages ang disadvantages. The 
Napoleonic method of warfare enthroned the 
principle of concentration, though Napoleon 
dispersed his armies to feed. In tactics the 
principle has been to keep troops relatively 
dispersed while in movement, in order to 
minimise the effects of artillery and small- 
arms fire, and, more recently, of bombs 
dropped by aircraft. The influence of modern weapons 
has been to increase the value of dispersion, provided that 
the power to concentrate quickly for the purpose of striking 
heavy blows in battle is preserved. In modern times, too, 
the advantages and disadvantages of concentration and 
dispersion are felt in strategy on the broadest scale—in 
fact, in world strategy. An organisation such as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the Colonial Empire is 
subject to these conflicting influences to an exceptional 
degree. The nations and territories which comprise it are 
scattered over the globe, separated one from another by 
vast spaces of water and of air. Their communications 
are of vital importance and at the same time highly vulner- 
able. Failure to maintain them would involve heavy risks 
for the various parts. On the other hand, compensations 
are to be found in this dispersion because it splits up the 
targets open to an aggressor and may prevent him from 
engaging them all at once. 

At first sight the drawbacks far exceed the benefits, 
and the former are indeed very serious. They are increased 
by.the peculiar vulnerability of the United Kingdom—a 
point with which I dealt in my previous article on this 
subject. In military 
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Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


accepted. The White Paper (Command 6923) of last 
October at least implied its acceptance in these words : 
“‘ The natural starting-point for future progress in Common- 
wealth defence has been the idea of regional association. 
Geography largely decides which problems most directly 
concern the separate members of the Commonwealth.” 
Favourable allusion has been made .to it by statesmen of 
the Dominions, particularly of Australia. The ideal is a 
series of zones, not too far apart to be easily isolated, but 
strong and as far as possible self-sufficing in themselves, 
in the defence of which the Dominions can co-operate with 
the United Kingdom and in certain instances with each 
other. The United Kingdom forms a central position, from 
which, like the spokes of a wheel, the communications 
radiate to the Dominions. Strategically, however, there is 
need of a strong intermediate station between the United 
Kingdom and three of the Dominions, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, and this can be found only in 
the region known as the Middle East. 

What is required is a second main centre, strong enough 
to defend itself at the outset of a war, even if it required 
reinforcement subsequently, and also strong enough to 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


DEFENCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH : IL—MILITARY. 
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by mobilisation and the transfer of troops to 
their theatres or stations of operation is not 
easy to interrupt, and because it may proceed 
until a clash becomes inevitable. There can, 
for example, be little doubt that the process 
of mobilisation helped to precipitate hostil- 
ities in 1914. In the circumstances of 
to-day the time factor has become more 
vital than ever owing to the effect of modern 
long-range weapons, so that the urge to 
obtain a favourable start is proportionately stronger— 
and more dangerous to the cayse of peace. In the second 
instance, it points to the value of Egypt in the defence 
of the Middle East. This is indeed almost incalculable. 
Egypt forms the natural centre of Middle East defence. 


Outlying stations may aid in its defence, but they 
cannot themselves put up a prolonged defence against 
a powerful attack without its backing. Apart from 


its central position, it possesses the communications, the 
resources, and the labour required to maintain a great 
military base for all arms. And even if the Suez Canal 
were put out of action it would still possess the invaluable 
double approach from the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
I shall now leave this problem of the defence of Egypt, 
which is still in the realm of political discussion, remarking 
only in passing that Britain cannot be said to be forcing 
protection upon Egypt, since, as already pointed out, the 
Egyptian Government was not averse to the principle that 
British aid would be welcome if any aggressor should move 
against the Middle East. The other significant factor 
respecting this region is that the United States is also inter- 
ested in the Middle East—as, indeed, in all the affairs of 
the Old Wofld. It 

has been truly said 





power and industrial 
capacity the Mother 
Country, wounded and 
fatigued though she is, 
remains by far the 
strongest nation of the 
Commonwealth and 
the core of its defence ; 
but she also stands in 
by far the gravest 
danger in the event of 
war. Yet the position 
is by no means as 
unfavourable as_ it 
appears on the surface, 
because the dispersion 
of which I have spoken 
has another effect 
beyond that of merely 
spreading the risk. It 
also to a considerable 














extent confers the 
power of  counter- 
offensive. Well-chosen 


and equipped stations 
and bases on the mili- 
tary communications 
and trade routes of 
the Commonwealth will 
afford opportunity to 
strike back at an 
aggressor and thus, it 
may well be, lessen 
the weight of the blows 
he is delivering against oh 
one of the parts or | ape | 
: — ss a 
prevent him from THE WORLD 
forcing his way across SHOWING THE 
the communications for BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
the purpose of cutting HB British ee 
off one of the perts Smaller Possessions are underlined | 
as a preliminary to an WA British Mandates 
assault upon it. 

Herein lies a factor 
of great importance, 
All the ablest writers 
on military theory, 
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that long-range 
weapons have killed 
American isolationism 
in the old sense. For 
the sake of world 
peace and of American 
security, the United 
States can no longer 
afford to cut herself 
off from Europe, Asia 
and = Africa. And, 
passing to the New 
World, here also the 
United States comes 
into contact with Com- 
monwealth affairs by 
reason of the under- 
standing with Canada 
for the defence of the 
North American con- 
tinent. The United 
States and Canada 
form a natural zone of 
defence in which the 
United Kingdom has 
no particular réle be- 
yond that of assuring 
trans - Atlantic com- 
munications, though 
this in itself is import- 
ant. Here the geo- 
graphical factor is 
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founding their doctrine 
upon the lessons of the 
history of war, have 
insisted upon the value 
of the counter-offen- 
sive and that it is an 
integral element of 
successful defence. To 
sit in an attitude of 
expectancy, always 
waiting for the blow in the hope of blocking it or 
ducking it, must prove a fatal policy in the long run. 
It leaves the assailant free to organise his plan of cam- 
paign at his leisure, to repair his mistakes and recover 
from his reverses. It permits him to take risks which 
he would not otherwise venture upon. It increases his 
ardour, while dispiriting the defenders. The well-timed and 
vigorous counter-offensive, whatever the scale of the con- 
flict, is, on the other hand, the defender’s best hope of 
success. And for a democratic nation it is to-day the only 
hope. Neither this country nor this Commonwealth will 
ever bring on a war of aggression. Their aim must then 
be to make any nation which does so rue its action. That 
can be effected only through counter-offensive. And it 
could not be effected, certainly not with so much power, 
were it not for the Commonwealth communications, with 
their bases and airfields, spread about the surface of the 
world. The strength of the Commonwealth and its ability 
to defend itself is thus greater than a hasty glance would 
suggest. 

As I said in my last article, my intention is to bring 
together on this occasion some of the ideas which have 
been scattered through a number of earlier articles. I 
therefore do not need to excuse myself for returning to the 
advocacy of a system of large blocks or zones of defence, 
as against that of little garrisons spread in thin cordons 
about the world and none of them capable of holding out 
against a strong offensive. I! appears to be generally 


AND THE VULNERABILITY OF THE 
In our issue of March 8 we published the first of a series of articles by Captain Falls dealing with the defence of the British Commonwealth. 
the economic aspect. On this page Captain Falls examines the problems of military defence, complicated by the highly vulnerable lines of communication; 
by the uncertainty regarding the defence of Egypt, and the possibility that India may decide to leave the Commonwealth. 


should be studied in conjunction with the article. 


launch a _ counter-offensive—against a revived German 


which would help to relieve the 





power, for example 
United Kingdom and the defence zones in which the 
Dominions are concerned from the full weight of an 


aggressor’s assault. If oil supply represents the chief British 
and Commonwealth material interest in the Middle East— 
and that, of course, has in itself a powerful effect on 
strategy—the direct strategic interest goes beyond oil supply. 
It goes beyond the Suez Canal. It is based upon this need 
for a self-sufficing military station, powerful enough to assure 
its own defence, to hit back at any country which may 
attack any portion of the Commonwealth and Empire. 
And this raises the great political issue of the defence of 
Egypt, which has been the subject of prolonged and so far 
inconclusive negotiations. The Egyptian Government 
showed itself in the course of these discussions far from in- 
sensible to the protection which might be afforded to it by 
British power in the event of war. The difficulties which 
arose turned upon the decision as to when a state of emer- 
gency or of imminent war should be adjudged to have 
arisen, the steps to meet such an emergency, and the relative 
initiative of the British and Egyptian Governments. 

The weight attributed to these points is instructive. It 
indicates in the first instance the increasing importance of 
the time factor in war. Speedy mobilisation has for long 
been the aim of nations intent upon war and also of those 
feeling themselves threatened by attack, and this has had 
sinister effects, because the series of events brought about 


LINES OF COMMUNICATION WHICH BIND THEM TOGETHER, 


Map specially prepared for “ The Illustrated London News" by George Philip and Son, Lid. 


“ : é = vulnerable to attack 
SCATTERED OVER THE GLOBE, SEPARATED ONE FROM ANOTHER BY VAST SPACES OF WATER AND OF AIR"’: A MAP OF THE WORLD cince the downfall of 
ILLUSTRATING THE GREAT DISTANCES BETWEEN THE MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS AND COLONIAL EMPIRE = Japan They have 


therefore the greatest 
interest, one transcend- 
ing even that of the 
United States and Rus- 
sia, in the preservation 
of the Pacific from dom- 
ination by a resurgent Japan. That, bowever, is a possibility 
only of the far-distant future, before which the nature of 
the world and the balance of its power may have altered 
greatly. Outside Australasian waters, the chief interest of 
these Dominions lies in the region of Malaya, a zone per- 
haps stretching from Singapore to Colombo. This is one in 
which the United Kingdom would heartily welcome 
Dominion support, particularly in view of the uncertainty 
of the Indian situation and of the future of the Indian 
Army. South Africa, with its small white population, might 
require aid from the United Kingdom to a greater extent 
than the other Dominions. The Colonies, except where 
they provide British bases and receive in return the support 
which these afford, can do no more than arrange to protect 
themselves against local attacks or raids. In big affairs 
their safety rests upon that of the United Kingdom and 
of the communications which bind them to it. These com- 
munications, the best methods of protecting and maintain- 
ing them, the contribution of their bases to the whole 
scheme of Commonwealth defence, should be under con- 
stant review by the best brains in the three Services, They 
are the life-lines. 

In the third and final article of this series I hope to 
discuss the political background as it affects the defence of 
the Commonwealth. Here, if ‘the problems are less difficult 
than in the military sphere, they present their own puzzles, 
which are perhaps less fully appreciated in this country 
than in the Dominions themselves. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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"i MR. JAMES H. WILSON. Y > 3 MR. H. A. MARQUAND. \ 
; / , = neem —re st, =} Appointed P ter- ‘ 
} Appointed Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade | \! THE U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, GENERAL MARSHALL (LEFT), wiTH \\ \ Prince i aun tea ee & \ 


the Board of Trade since the Government took office. 


\ 

\ 

MR. TRYGVE LIE, UNITED NATIONS SECRETARY-GENERAL, IN WASHINGTON, \ \ 
\ Formerly Professor of Industrial Relations. University } 
¥ 

1 


\ \ General Marshall, who succeeded Mr. Byrnes as U.S. Secretary of State in January 
\ \ this year, arrived by air in Moscow on March 9 for the opening of the Council of Foreign 


\ (Secretary for Overseas Trade). Is thirty-one and was | | 
\ the youngest member of the Government when ap- | \ 
\ pointed Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 

\ Works in August 1945. An economist and M.P. for 
\ Ormskirk. He previously served in the Ministries of 


College, Cardiff. He will assist the Prime Minister, 
the Lord President and other senior Ministers by 


Ministers. Our photograph, showing him in his still-unfamiliar civilian clothes, was ; s : : 
performing special duties as occasion arises 


\ taken before his departure from Washington when he conferred with Mr. Trygve Lie \ \, 
on the Rockefeller construction project for the United Nations’ site in New York. I's 
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\ Supply, Labour, and Fuel and Power. 
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MISS PAULINE GOWER. 
Miss Pauline Gower (Mrs. William Fahie) died on March 3 
after giving birth to twin sons, who survive her. She was 
thirty-five and one of the pioneer women flyers in the 
United Kingdom. During World War II. she was Com- 
mandant of the Women’s Section of the Air Transport 
\ Auxiliary. For her services she was made an M.B.E. in 1942. 


\ SIR STANLEY JACKSON. 
‘ Died on March 9, aged seventy-six. Famous Yorkshire 

and England cricketer ; had a distinguished Parliamentary 
\ career, and was Governor of Bengal, 1927-32. Made first 
\ appearance in Test matches while still up at Trinity, Cam- 
\ bridge. Captained England against Australia, 1905. From 
\ 1890 to 1907 scored 10,405 runs for Yorkshire. 
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yuan suman ws oy MAJOR-GENERAL R. GALE. 
THE SHAH OF PERSIA, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE PERSIAN \\ \ Commander of the Ist Division, Airborne Corps, since 1945 
AIR FORCE, PILOTING HIS OWN AIRCRAFT. ) 4 and Military Governor of Tel Aviv and the three neigh- 

Muhammed Riza Pahlevi succeeded his father, Riza Shah, upon his ab- bouring townships under martial law since March 3. The 
dication in 1941, as Shah of Persia. He is twenty-seven and a keen aviator. 
Our photograph shows him, in his uniform as C.-in-C. of the Persian Air 
Force, at the controls of his aircraft. J 
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GENERAL BULGANIN. 
Appointed Minister of the Armed Forces in succession to 
Marshal Stalin, who has resigned this office. General Bul- | 
ganin, who is fifty-six, has been Deputy Minister for some 
time, and has been gradually taking over functions of the 
Armed Forces Ministry which would normally have been \, \ 
carried out by Marshal Stalin as Minister. \ 4 


\ \ Tel Aviv area contains nearly 250,000 persons, and the 
\ \ curfew imposed was said to be the strictest ever known 
\ in Palestine. 
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\ DISCUSSING TURKEYS FOR BRITAIN: MR. STRACHEY (RIGHT), BRITISH MINISTER 


{ MARTIAL IAW IN JERUSALEM: BRIGADIER E, F. DAVIES, MILITARY GOVERNOR, | 
\ DISCUSSING THE RESTRICTIONS WITH MAYORS OF THE AREA. OF FOOD, WITH MR. C. P. ANDERSON, U.S. SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


States, has 


\ The imposition of martial law in Palestine, necessitated by the recent murderous outrages by terrorists, 
\ has been carried out by the military and accepted by the population for the most part with good 
\ humour. Our photograph shows Brigadier E. F. Davies, who has been appointed Military Governor 
\ for the restricted areas in Jerusalem and commands the 9th Infantry Brigade, conferring with the 
‘ mayors of his ‘area; standing at the back are other members of the civil governing body. 


Mr. Strachey, the British Minister ‘of Food, who has been visiting the United 
bought some 1,500,000 turkeys, which, it is understood, will go to catering establishments in 
this country. The meat thus saved will be used to supplement the family meat ration. In 
The Times of March 10, a correspondent suggests that the turkeys should go to retailers wh« 
might adopt the French system of selling poultry cut into moderately-sized pieces. 





A MAGNIFICENT AMPLE oO! 
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BASU 
‘ ane # _') TAKES 
AT THE DOOR OF THEIR SNUG, WEATHERPROOF, OVER S00 7 )s OV Ete aoe e 
A DECORATIVE AND DIGNIFIED FAMILY GROUP: A BANTU AGRICUL- CIRCULAR STONE-BUILT HOUSE: BASUTO WOMEN 
TURIST WITH HIS WIFE AND CHILD AMID PICAL BASUTOLAND DRAPED IN PICTURESQUELY AKRANGED 
MOUNTAIN SCENERY, GARMENTS. 


ah —~— ONE OF THE CAVES IN WHICH BUSHMEN LIVED AND 
OF THE CAVERN CAN BE GAUGED THE MINUTE 


a “ 
WITH THE F THE MALUTI MOUNTAINS, WHICH 


CONSIST OF RIDGES AND SPURS ALTERNATING WITH RUGGED VALLEYS, 


AS A BACKGROUND: A VIEW SHOWING A VILLAGE, AND CULTIVATED 
1AND IN THE FOREGROUND, 


STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE PICTURESOULE NATIVE HUTS: A WHITE PRADER'’S STORE OF CORRUGATED 
IRON, WHITE SETTLEMENT IS RESTRICTED BY LAW. 


PREPARED TO WELCOME THEIR MAJESTIES ON ITS NATIONAL 


A vivid description of the great tribal gathering of passionately loyal Basuto organised by Chief Goliath 

on their national day, March 12, in honour of the Royal visit, was recently heard on the air in 

D. G. Bridson's broadcast of a programme recorded by a B.B.C. mobile unit in South Africa, with Basuto j 

songs and a speech by Chief Goliath's young son. On March 12, 1868, Basutoland was taken over by 

IN THE GRASSLANDS OF BASUTOLAND: THE SHEPHERD IS PLAYING HIS the British as a Protectorate so that, in the words of Monesh, first Paramount Chief (1790-1870), his 
LESIBA, OR NATIVE FLUTE, AS HE WATCHES HIS FLOCK. people might “rest under the large folds of the English flag,’’ and the anniversary is celebrated as their 
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et EMR opt AEE A WITCH DOCTOR IN FULL REGALIA: MOST wiv « a 

OF THE BASUTO ARE HEATHEN, BUT TWO- A BEAUTIFUL BASUTO GIRL: SHE WEARS A SKIRT, DECORATIVE BEAD 

THIRDS OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN ATTEND BELTS AND NECKLACES AND PITCHER OF WATER 
GOVERNMENT OR MISSION SCHOOLS, WITH CLASSIC GRACE, 
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PAINTINGS: THE SIZE , ) " 
THE ALTITUDE OF BASUTOLAND VARIES BETWEEN 5000 PT. 

SHOWN IN THIS FINE PHOTOGRAPH 

HEIGHTS WHICH OVERLOOK 


ED AND) OFTEN DECORATED WITH THEIR 
MINUTES gIGURES OF NATIVES IN ‘THE MIDDLE BACKGROUND. 
, - II,000 FT.: THE NATIVE VILLAGE 


Z£ 
“a IS SITUATED IN THE MALUKI MOUNTAINS, 
MUCH OF THE ORANGE FREE STATF, 
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A BASUTO HOME, WITH MEALIE GROWING IN THE FOREGROUND: ONE HUT IS USED AS A_ LIVING-ROOM ; 
THE OTHER IS FOR SLEEPING, 


DAY: BASUTOLAND, ITS SCENERY AND ITS PRIMITIVE LIFE. 


NAL 

oliath national day. Basutoland (11,716 square miles) is governed directly from the Crown through the High 
air in Commissioner and is a native State with few European inhabitants, only officials, missionaries and traders. 
Basuto | The scenery is magnificent, the alpine flora varied and beautiful, and the Bushman drawings in the vast 
er by} caves and shelters in which they once dwelt of great interest. Many Basuto served in the two World 

0), his Wars, but they are agriculturists as well as fighters. They are fine horsemen, and the nimble-footed, hardy ASTRIDE 

s their native ponies carry them across the rugged mountain roads and paths of their country IN A TRADE BLANKET, AND 


A TYPICAL HARDY NATIVE PONY A BASUTO HORSEMAN DKAPED 
HAT 


WEARING A HOME-MADE STRAY 
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THE ROYAL 
FAMILY AT 
PORT 
ELIZABETH’S 
FAMOUS SNAKE 
FARM 
SEE DEADLY 
COBRAS_ ERECT, 
FLASHING THEIR 
FORKED 
TONGUES. 















































HEIR MAJESTIES and the 
Princesses spent a long and 
interesting day at Port Elizabeth on 
February 27, and in the afternoon 
visited the celebrated Snake Pit, 
one of the sights of South Africa. 
It consists of an island with some 
papyrus plants growing in the middle 
of it, and all around a deep moat, 
surrounded by a waist-high brick 
wall and a kind of cloister or colon- 
nade. From this vantage-point the 
Royal party watched the snakes, 
which are bred for anti-toxin pur- 
poses and do not have their poison 
fangs drawn, writhe, twist and turn, 
“ swingeing the scaly horror” of 
their tails. Johannes, the Snake 
Farm keeper, a native Basuto, 
protectively clad in thick leggings 
and leather gloves, stood in the arena 
among his horrible charges. He 
hooked hooded cobras from the moat 
and made them stand erect, with 
their terrible forked tongues flicker- 
ing, and picked up other varieties 
and festooned them round his neck. 
Later, in. a glass case near by, the 
Queen was shown a mamba, whose 
bite kills within ten minutes. 
Listeners-ia will recollect that when 
the scene was described on the wire- 
less, the snakes themselves broadcast, 
as the microphone was let down 
into the pit and the volume of their 
combined hissing came over the air, 
loud, terrifying and impressive 


A REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE 
ENJOYED BY THE ROYAL 
FAMILY AT PORT ELIZABETH : 
PRINCESS MARGARET, PRIN- 
CESS ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN, 
THE KING AND MEMBERS OF 
THEIR ENTOURAGE GAZING 
INTO THE SNAKE PIT, WITH 
A MIXTURE OF FASCINATION 
AND REPULSION, AS JOHANNES, 
THE COLOURED KEEPER, 
HOOKS COBRAS FROM THE 
MOAT AND MAKES THEM 
TAKE THE ERECT, STRIKING 
POSITION. 
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INFORMAL AND CHARMING EPISODES OF THE ROYAL TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET, THE QUEEN AND THE KING MAKING FRIENDS WITH AN OSTRICH 
CHICK: AN EPISODE DURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO AN OSTRICH FARM. 
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INFORMAL ATMOSPHERE CHARACTERISED THE STOP AT POWER: PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET CHATTED WITH SCHOOL-CHILDREN FROM THE TRAIN 
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THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE PRINCESSES, THE LATTER WITHOL HATS, DESCENDED FROM 
THE ROYAL TRAI POW LK WITH A NUMBER OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY AT ST, GEORGE'S PARK, PORT ELIZABETH: THEIR MAJESTIES ARE 
WATCHING PRINCESS. MARGARET SIGN HER NAME IN THE GOLDEN BOOK. 


<a PLENDID State functions are the chief features of the Royal Tour, but there is 
another side to their Majesties’ triumphant progress —the numerous occasions 
on which the Royal party makes informal contact with the people of the Union. 

At Power halt, the first stop after George, school-children met the Royal party; and 

when the King, Queen and Princesses visited an ostrich farm they petted a chick 

and cut feathers from an ostrich. On pages 266-267 we give a photograph of the 

HOW THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES REACTED TO THE SIGHTS OF SNAKE FARM : PRINCESS MARGARET Royal family at the Snake Farm, Port Elizabeth. On this page We reproduce a photograph 
AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH'’S TENSE EXPRESSION WHILE WATCHING THE REPTILES. of the Princesses, showing the tense expression with which they watched the reptiles. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR: PORT ELIZABETH’S WELCOME; A BANTU ANTHEM. 
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HOW MEMBERS OF THE XOSA TRIBE WELCOMED THE ROYAL FAMILY: A DANCE 
; ABOUT TO BEGIN IN THE NATIVE SECTION OF PORT ELIZABETH. 


KING 
AND 
ES AT THE GARDEN 
PARTY GIVEN BY THE 
MAYOR OF PORT ELIZABETH 
IN VICTORIA PARK. 


(R 


se att of the most 
tremendous enthusiasm 
greeted the Royal family at 
Port Elizabeth, the starting 
point of the 1820 settlement 
and the first place in South 
Africa where the British 
were the _ pioneers. On 
February 26 their Majesties 
met 18,000 school-children 
and ex-Service men_ in 
St. George’s Park, and 
attended a garden party 
given by the Mayor of Port 
Elizabeth and Mrs. Sime 
Neave in the beautiful set- 
ting of Victoria Park. The 
Xosas and Fingoes, indige- 
nous native tribes, joined 
in the tumultuous welcome. 
On March 1 their Majesties 
and the Princesses visited 
the important Native Mission 
Institution of Lovedale and 
heard a wonderful per- 
formance by a Bantu choir, 
many of whom had walked 
over 10 miles to the rendez- 
vous. They gave renderings 
of a quality not easily sur- 
passed in any concert hall. 


SCENES OF OUTSTANDING 
ENTHUSIASM TOOK PLACE 
IN PORT ELIZABETH: THEIR 
MAJESTIES AND THE PRIN- 
CESSES ARE SHOWN ARRIVING 
AT ST. GEORGE’S PARK : ” of 
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COLOURED GIRLS PRESENTED "BOUQUETS TO THE ROYAL LADIES: THE KING, QUEEN \ THE ROYAL PARTY VISITED LOVEDALE, THE MISSION STATION FOUNDED BY PRESBY- 
AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH ARE WATCHING PRINCESS MARGARET RECEIVE HERS, } | TERIANS IN 1824, AND HEARD THE BANTU CHOIR, WHICH THEY THEN INSPECTED, 
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CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. ie 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


T is well known that the true difference between the animal and plant kingdoms lies | “ HE WEB AND THE ROCK,”’ by Thomas Wolfe (Heinemann; 12s. 6d.), may be 


in their methods of feeding. Plants draw their nourishment 
pounds in the air and soil, while animals must take their organic mat 
must eat other animals or plants, This nutritional difference is so 
very remarkable that a number of the highest group of the vegetable 
kingdom—the flowering plants—have to some degree switched over 
to the animal mode of nutrition, digesting organic matter and 
assimilating it into their substance. 

Three distinct types of carnivorous plants are represented in this 
country—the Sundews, the Butterworts and the Bladderworts. The 
Common Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) is a characteristic plant of 
damp moorland, and though small, is frequently noticed because of 
its unusual appearance. Its reddish leaves are covered with long, 
spreading hairs or tentacles, each of which is tipped with a shining 
droplet. It is the glistening tentacles which attract attention to the 
plant, and they are the organs which attract, capture and digest the 
insects on which the plant preys. If an insect settles on the tentacles, 
they bend inwards, and at the same time the flow of digestive 
enzymes from the glands at their tips is stimulated. Eventually the 
insect is entirely enclosed by the infolded leaf. The process of 
digestion and absorption proceeds for some days, after which 
the leaf and tentacles unfold ready to trap another victim. 

The Butterwort (Pinguicula vulgaris) is also a common moorland 
plant, and though quite unrelated to the Sundew, its method of 
capturing flies is rather similar. The few yellowish, fleshy leaves 
form a rosette, from the centre of which rises the flower-stalk with 
a single bloom resembling a violet in shape and colour. Each leaf is 
an oval two or three inches long, and the upper surface glistens with 
the secretion from numerous small glands. Insects are attracted to the 
leaves by a fungus-like smell and are caught in the sticky secretion. 
Their presence stimulates the margins of the leaf to curl inwards, 
when digestion and absorption take place as in the Sundew. 

The Bladderworts (Utricularia) are closely related to the Butter- 
worts, but their method of catching their prey is totally different and 
much more highly evolved. It is the Bladderworts, of all carnivorous 
plants, which are most active in the capture of small creatures. They 
are water plants, floating freely at the surface of pools and ditches. 
The staiks of the yellow flowers rise above the surface, but the leaves 
spread in the water, and there lay the traps which are so fatal 
to minute aquatic life. Each trap, or bladder, is only a few millimetres 
long, and consists of a membraneous sac fastened to the plant by 
a stalk at one end and opening by a pore at the other. 
When the mechanism is set, this pore‘is hermetically 
sealed by a door and the sides of the sac are retracted 
into a concave shape. Aquatic organisms are attracted 
to the door by a sugary secretion, and their course is 
guided by projecting hairs which curve towards the 
door. Two shorter hairs on the door are the trip-wires 
of the trap, for at the slightest touch they transmit a 
stimulus which releases the door and allows a gush of 
water to enter the sac, carrying the unlucky creature 
with it. With the entry of the water, the sides lose 
their concavity, and the trap cannot be sprung again 
until they have been drawn in by the excess water 
being evacuated. This is effected by glands which line 
the inner wall of the sae. Although the bladders are 
such highly-developed and efficient traps, it has not 
been proved that they serve the purpose of nutrition, 
The captured organisms certainly disintegrate, but 
the small size of the traps has, up to the present, 
prevented proof that enzymes are secreted or that 
absorption takes place. 

Compared with the vast number of normal flowering 
plants, carnivorous plants form a very small assem- 
blage. It happens that the three genera represented 
in Britain are among the largest groups of carnivorous 
plants. The only other of comparable size consists of 
the well-known Pitcher Plants (Nepenthes), of which 


many species are known from the Malayan region and = jayp moorLaND : 


the neighbouring tropics. Their method of trapping 

insects is different from those already considered, for 

their pitchers act as pitfalls from which insects cannot escape on 
account of the steep, slippery inner walls. Several other small 
groups of plants possess similar pitfalls, although they are so remote 
from Nepenthes in the system of classification that their pitchers 
cannot have had a common origin. Other plants trap insects in 
cavities whose entrances are constructed on the principle of a 
lobster-pot, with inwardly-directed hairs which prevent escape ; 
others act as fly-papers without the active movements that we saw 
in the Sundew and Butterwort. Finally, there are plants whose 
leaves are hinged in the middle, the two halves springing together 
like the jaws of a gin when sensitive hairs are touched. ' 

All these mechanisms are so different that they cannot have 
evolved one from the other. In any case, the nearest relatives 
with normal nutrition are often so diverse that it is impossible to 
doubt that the habit of flesh-eating has evolved independently in 
many groups of plants. A further interesting point is that even 
when related genera are carnivorous, the method adopted in 
each may be absolutely different. 

When we consider the origin of the carnivorous habit in plants 
we must look for the nearest approach to their special features 
which occurs in normal plant# The luring devices of odour 
(Butterwort) and colour and nectar (Pitcher Plant) are paralleled 
in many flowers which are fertilised by insects, and many plants, 
such as the cherry, possess glands on their leaves which attract 
insects ; pouch-like hollows are also frequent in flowers and occur 
occasionally in leaves, especially as abnormalities ; several floral 
mechanisms include stamens which move suddenly at the touch 
of an insect, and the movement of the leaves of the Sensitive 
Plant are well known; glands which secrete sticky fluids are 
common, as in the British Catch-Fly, which acts as a fly-paper, 
though it is not known to digest its catches. The characters of 
carnivorous plants, therefore, are not very unusual: it is their 
combination into definite trapping and digestive mechanisms 
which is distinctive. To see how nearly their condition may be 
approached we need look no further than our common Teascel, 
for the sheaths of the leaves of this plant contain water in which 
the disintegrating bodies of many insects will be found. It 
has been claimed that the pouches secrete enzymes which 
hasten decomposition. Have we here the first stage in the 
evolution of a carnivorous plant ? W. R. Puiwipson. 


from the simple com- 
ter ready-made, and so 


summed up as a reviewer’s nightmare. How on earth can one get through—let 
alone digest—this colossal hunk of memory and imagination in time to form any judgment 


deep-rooted that it is | onit? The author himself has not digested it, and could not have done so in a thousand 





A COMMON MOORLAND PLANT WHOSE LEAVES ATTRACT 
INSECTS BY A FUNG!'S-LIKE SMELL: THE BUTTER- 
wort, Pinguicula vulgaris, IN WHICH THE SINGLE 
BLOOM RESEMBLES A VIOLET IN SHAPE AND COLOUR, 
Insects are attracted to the leaves of this plant, where 
they are caught in a sticky secretion and enclosed by 
the in-rolled margins of the leat and then digested. 





DIGESTED AND ABSORBED BY THE PLANT. 
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years ; for his professed ambition—or, if you like, the ambition of 
his hero, “‘ Mork” Webber—is to say everything. True, Monk feels 
with anguish that it cannot be done. Even Shakespeare “ recognised 
the hopelessness of putting down a millionth part of what he had 
seen and known,” and finally, under cover of his genius, shirked “ a 
labour too great for human flesh to bear.’’ Yet Monk’s creator hurls 
himself on the impossible task. The scale of his map is a mile to the 
mile, and when he cannot get it all in, rather than alter the proportion 
he omits great chunks of the territory. 

Of course it is a system fatal to narrative. There was not a great 
deal to tell. The hero grows up in a little southern town ; he goes to 
a provincial college, and thence to New York to become a writer. He 
loves a wealthy Jewess, no longer young. After a liaison of three 
years, he escapes to Europe to regain his freedom. And that is all. 
But add, or try to add, the whole imaginative content of all those 
years—the bulkiest volume would not hold it. Something must go; 
and since everything is equally vital, no matter what. 

The second casualty is population : over large tracts, this gigantic 
story seems uninhabited. The hero does, indeed, spend months 
alone in New York, and the loneliness and homelessness of the young 
provincial are described fervidly. Still, he began by sharing a flat 
with four other youths—and three out of the four are only names. 
He has just not time for them ; he is too greedy of experience, too 
much concerned with his reactions to life in general. Esther is the one 
full-length character, and she, against his will, has less than no charm. 

Then what remains? The living incident, the rage for power 
and glory and understanding. One scene after another blazes with this 
poetic realism : the dog-fight, the wrestling match, the negro-hunt, the 
tales of Aunt Maw, the wild walks with Uncle Mark—it is of his boy- 
hood one chiefly thinks. For that part of experience, in the course 
of nature, he had time to digest ; and then his vision of other people 
was wholly adequate. This early part is alive with heroic, sinister, 
grotesque figures—the Joyner clan, the brave young Indian, the 
appalling Lampleys, the quiet, admirable negro who ran amok—not 
precisely understood, but solid, dark with the mystery of real being. 
It is in New York that things get well out of hand. The writer 
cannot digest, will not select ; he wants to gulp it all down, the tiers 
on tiers of lighted windows, the teeming streets, the 
myriads of people, the entire city, all at one gulp. His 
eye (as children used to be told) is bigger than his 
belly ; and though there is a power in this very greed, 
with its transports of pride, elation and black despair, 
it cannot replace the knowledge Dickens, say, had of 
London—the ingrown sympathy that could give an 
epic flavour to Todgers’s, and flood a waste of roof- 
tops with the dingy-sublime. Then, he overwrites 
eternally ; and as though his theme were not un- 
manageable enough without repetition, he never will 
believe a point has been made. The whole book 
is a welter of giant sincerity and chaotic fumbling. 

After this volcanic eruption, ‘‘ Young Enthusiasts,’’ 
by Elizabeth Jenkins (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), is like a 
dewdrop or a snowflake—small, clear and exquisite. 
There is no story; the nameless “I” writes of her 
work as English teacher in a progressive school, and 
it might all be true. But the jacket plainly says 
“a new novel”; and a note informs us that the 
school is ‘‘ made up.” 

Perhaps the story has had its day ; in this novel, 
if novel be the word, it is not only unmissed, it is a 
pleasure to be without. The simple narrative, the 
portraits of children and of teachers, the conversation, 
the scenes in class need no borrowed charm. The 
school is not of an extreme type ; the young enthusi- 


A VICTIM OF THE COMMON SUNDEW, Drosera roiundifolia, A CHARACTERISTIC PLANT OF ; : 
THE TENTACLES ON A LEAF CLOSING OVER A FLY WHICH wiLt Be StS work, but like their work, and the narrator exults 


in their health and fearlessness and goodwill. Why 
was she not happier ? Sensitive to every beauty and 
grace of childhood, teaching what she loved, eager and exciting 
eagerness—why would she rather scrub floors than do it again ? 
The answer is that she felt too much. Those who are a great deal 
with children ought to be placid, or else abounding in nervous 
energy ; otherwise they work themselves up and wear themselves 
out. Yet this, the final product, is completely harmonious, as 
full of sense as of sensibility. The rather acid streak gives it 
tone; sharp things alternate with gleams of zsthetic vision, 
and the manner is grace itself. Thunder and lightning will always 
command a public; this unpretending little volume makes one 
think of the still, small voice. 

“* So Well Remembered,’’ by James Hilton (Macmillan ; gs. 6d.), 
also, but differently, suggests that plot has become a drag. It is 
the well-meaning story of a kindly, well-meaning citizen. Coun- 
cillor Boswell is full of schemes for his native town, but cannot 
reform his wife, a neurotic isolationist to whom public spirit means 
less than nothing. She has the morals and passions of a tigress, 
with a possessive fury beyond its range; luckily for George, she 
is indifferent to him, and elopes with another man. The years 
pass ; the councillor is Mayor of Browdley ; the war is raging, and 
the tigress’s only son is among the casualties. It now appears 
that she has wrecked the life of her second husband, and means 
to do the same for Charles at the very first opportunity. Only, 
George steps in and converts the shattered youth to reform and 
optimism. There are good moments, but the stories of George 
and Lydia cannot really be told as one; it is hard enough to 
persuade oneself that he ever married her. 

“‘ Death in the Wrong Room,’’ by Anthony Gilbert (Collins ; 
8s. 6d.), starts off to admiration. A lonely house on the downs : 
a lovely hermit-widow, with two old gentlemen and their Scottish 
servant as bodyguard: and then the war and an irruption of 
lodgers who are very firmly kept down—till Lady Bate arrives, 
and till she contrives a meeting with ‘‘ Mrs. Anstruther.’ After 
that it is the lodger who calls the tune, and her unnatural death is 


A CARNIVOROUS WATER-PLANT: THE BLADDERWORT, bound to excite suspicion of the fair recluse. But Lady Bate had 
Utricularia, SHOWING THE HAIR-LIKE FOLIAGE AND “TRAPS” = also an oppressed niece, and was on the point of changing her will ; 


or “ BLADDERS.” 


and there is another lodger, the deaf, inscrutable Miss Twiss. 


The shoots of the Bladderwort float below the surface of ponds- = arthur Crook, vulgar and confident as ever, decides the issue 


They bear numerous small bladders which act as very ient 


traps for the capture of minute aquatic life. 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


at his own peril; and if the climax does not equal the lay-out, 
that is no more than common form, K. Joun. 
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A SCRAP-BOOK OF NEWS ITEMS: 
TOPICAL EVENTS IN PICTURES. 





POLLUTION, OR SOME OTHER CAUSE? SOME OF THE HUNDREDS OF DEAD AND DYING FISH” 
— % F ’ wz WHICH HAVE RECENTLY LINED THE BANKS OF THE DERBYSHIRE DERWENT AT DRAYCOTT AND 
om : ae f : fone ae WILNE. THE FISH ARE MOSTLY ROACH AND TENCH, MANY OF FROM I LB. TO I$ LB. IN WEIGHT. 





















































THE WRECK OF THE : 

BOLIVAR: A VIEW OF THE : . 4°, * - he 

NORWEGIAN MOTOR-VESSEL Yo 

BROKEN IN TWO ON THE 

NORTH KISH SANDBANK, 
OFF DUBLIN. 


On March 4 the Norwegian 
motor-vessel Bolivar ran aground 
on the North Kish sandbank, 
six miles off Dublin. Lord 
Mountevans (Evans of the 
Broke) and his wife were among 
the twelve passengers taken 
off by lifeboats from Kingstown 
and Howth. The ship could 
not be refloated and broke her 
back, subsequently splitting in 
two amidships. Our photograph 
shows the vessel after she had 
been abandoned, with the fore- 
part widely separated from 
the stern half. 


DWARFING A TWO-SEATER 
HELICOPTER (CENTRE) 
HOVERING CLOSE BY: THE 
MAJESTY OF THE AMERICAN 
FALLS, NIAGARA, STILLED 
BY THE TOUCH OF FROST. 


During the past weeks we have 
had to endure the discomforts 
which frost seems to bring 
inevitably in its train; but we 
have also been able to observe 
the beauty which a heavy 
frost can impart to the most 
commonplace objects. This 
photograph depicts a winter 
scene from the other side of 
the Atlantic. In the centre a 
two-seater helicopter hovers 
near the mighty American 
Falls, Niagara, while its occu- 
pants inspect the great wall 
of ice into which this famous 
drop of 160 ft. has been turned 
by frost. 


JET ENGINES ASSIST TRANSPORT: A VALENTINE 4ANK, MOUNTING TWO JET ENGINES, JET ENGINES ASSIST INDUSTRY: HEATING BOILERS AT A, V. ROE’S AIRCRAFT WORKS 
CLEARING SNOW FROM A ROAD LEADING TO DESFORD COLLIERY, LEICESTERSHIRE. AT CHADDERTON WITH JET ENGINES, THUS SAVING COAL. 
During the coal crisis a new use has been found for jet aircraft engines. Mounted on tanks or | industrial areas. At Messrs. A. V. Roe’s aircraft works at Chadderton, jet engines have provided 


railway trucks, they have been used to clear snow from roads and railway lines linking collieries with | the heat for boilers, thus saving coal—25 cwt. of oil being consumed per hour in place of 3 tons of coal. 
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LETS-BY. IN MANY CASES THE 
ONTSIDE COCK IS DEEP IN THE 
GRONNO. 
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THERE iS AN EXPLOSION 
F THE GOWER PIPES PREEZE AND THE 
FIRE IS KEPT IN. A SAFETY VALVE 
SHOULD ALWAYS GE FITTED. 
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WHY PIPES IN BRITISH HOMES BURST DURING FROST, AND HOW THIS MAY BE PREVENTED: DI 


The recent weather has revealed in no uncertain manner that plumbing in large percentage of cases, that freezing first occurs. The pipes and cistern ab 
the average British household has not been planned to withstand long periods are often unprotected and the roof-tiles laid on battens attached to the roof | ac 
of hard frost. On these pages we show a typical pair of British semi- timbers without any felting or close-boarding. The main, brought in from th 
detached houses fitted with the only too familiar type of plumbing. Often the street, is usually laid below the 2°6-in. frost-penetration level, but on its cis 
the rising cold-water main is carried up the coldest corner of the house, so way up the house it passes above this height into an area where it may | in 
that when it enters the roof loft, on its way to supply the cold-water cistern, freeze and cut off the entire water supply. Altering the run of the rising | shi 


it meets the cold air rushing in through the open eaves. It is here, in a main is a simple matter. The pipe is cut in the kitchen, that on the floor | of 


OFBRITISH PLUMBING IN THE 


\L ARTIST, G. H. DAVIS, WITH EXPERT ASSISTANCE. 


HOW ALTERATIONS CONILD BE MADE TO THE PLUMBING 
OF AWOUSE ORIGINALLY BNILT WITH INADEQUATE 
AGAINST FROST. 
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WINTER; AND AN IDEAL SYSTEM. 
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TED: 


istern above may be left in ‘‘ dead,’’ that in the vulnerable corner of the loft and 
| roof across the joists removed, and new pipe run alongside the hot-water pipes to 
from the hot airing cupboard in the centre of the house, and thence up to the 
n its cistern. It should be protected by lagging with felt or by being encased 
may | in a wooden trough filled with sawdust. The cistern and outside waste-pipes 
rising | should likewise be insulated. Modern plumbing tends to concentrate the whole 
floor ! of the main pipe system—viz., the rising cold-water main; the cold supply 


DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS SHOWING THE AVERAGE, AND THE IDEAL, PLUMBING 


INSTALLATION. 


from cistern to tank; the flow and return hot-water pipes from boiler to hot 
tank—in a central duct. All the branch pipes that supply basins, baths, etc., 
are arranged centrally so as to avoid running any distance on ou‘side walls. 
The loft is felted and close-boarded and the open eaves closed, that the 
house is largely freed from the menace of a freeze-up, with all the unpleasantness 
of bursts when the thaw sets in and the fractures are discovered, while, of 
course, the overworked plumber is always busy elsewhere. 


so 
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REOPENED AFTER A SEVEN-YEAR INTERVAL: 
EXHIBITION. 
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THE 24TH “IDEAL HOMB” 
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WHERE STONE, FLOWERS, SHRUBS AND A STATUE 
ONE OF THE MANY HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITS IN THE 


THE “IDEAL HOME” EXHIBITION AFTER A § AN EVOCATIVE 
A HINT TO THE L.C.C, IN THE SHAPE OF A REPLICA EROS. 





A HOME AS THE CINEMA RECONSTRUCTS IT: A MINIATURE SET FROM “‘ NICHOLAS NICKLEBY,” 


ONE OF THE “ GALLERY OF BRITISH FILMS’ EXHIBITS AT OLYMPIA. 


After an interval of seven years the Daily Mail ‘* ldeal Home" Exhibition opened once 
riore at Olympia on March 4. Queen Mary, accompanied by the Duke of Gloucester, 
now returned from Australia, performed the opening ceremony and spent the morning 
touring the exhibition and inspecting the many and varied exhibits. A noteworthy 
feature, of considerable sentimental interest to Londoners, was a replica of Gilbert's 
Eros, which, unlike his original, was mounted on a pedestal high above the busy 
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ARE USED TO FORM A GARDEN PICTURE: 
“IDEAL HOME” EXHIBITION, 
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SPRING-TIME I) NDER COVER AT OLYMPIA. 
IN A LANDSCAPE GARDEN SETTING AT THE “IDEA 
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QUEEN MARY, WITH THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, SEEN AMONG CARNATION BEDS 
DURING HER TOUR OF THE “‘ IDEAL HOME” EXHIBITION, FOLLOWING THE OPENING. 


scene. Among the exhibits were many houses and their furnishings and fittings, and 
in “The Village of Beginning Again" prefabricated homes were demonstrated. 
Garden settings were, as usual, a popular feature and, with the icy conditions pre- 
vailing outside, were perhaps London's first hint that spring was not so impossibly 
far behind. Pictures of many labour- and time-saving household devices are illus- 
trated on the opposite page. The exhibition remains open until March 29. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOMES OF TO-MORROW: SOME EXHIBITS AT OLYMPIA. 
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AN ELECTRIC HOT-PLATE WHICH IS ALSO A TROLLEY, N ELECTRIC KETTLE 


CARRIED ON THE LOWER STAGE: AN “ IDEAL 
HOME ”’ EXHIBI 


ssvevenenennnnin LN 
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AN OLD PROBLEM SOLVED. 
SWITCHES ON THE KETTLE AT THE RIGHT TIME, WHICH 
THEN AUTOMATICALLY MAKES THE MORNING T 


A PRESSURE. COOKER DEMONSTRATED AT THE “‘ IDEAL HOME ”’ 
EXHIBITION. BY THE RETENTION OF HEAT UNDER PRES- 
SURE, COOKING-TIME IS CUT DOWN BY ABOUT 75 PER CENT. 
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WATER-HEATING BY GAS: AN INSTANTANEOUS MULTI- 
POINT WATER-HEATER, AN ATTRACTIVE DEVICE NOW ON 
SHOW AT OLYMPIA. 


In 
opened at Olympia on March 4, in addition to the homes and their settings (some 


of which we have shown on the previous page), notable features were provided in 
the innumerable devices and inventions which science, engineering and industry 
have created for the housewife. Above we illustrate a few of these, which serve 
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THE COOKER OF THE FUTURE: 
FROM PLASTICS MANUFACTURE, IN WHICH HIGH- 
FREQUENCY WAVES COOK RIGHT THROUGH THE FOOD. 


the twenty-fourth Daily Mail ‘Ideal Home"’ Exhibition, which Queen Mary , 
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AN ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO THE’ CLEANING F VEGETABLES, AND 
DEMONSTRATED AT OLYMPIA: A ROTATING POTATO- 
AND VE 
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THE ELECTRIC ALARUM Nye aanenn vayauanesunyeusevucuncasestsnussaneanenusessnnenuenneeeuneseeney 
DIALLING FOR THE RIGHT TOAST: AN ELECTRIC 
TOASTER, WHICH EJECTS THE FINISHED SLICE, 
COOKED TO THE CHOSEN DEGREE OF CRISPNESS,. 
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A TIME-SAVING DEVELOPMENT OF THE FAMILIAR “‘ INTER- 
COMM.”’: A FRONT-DOOR “‘ TELEPHONE,’ CONNECTING 


WITH ALL ROOMS OF THE HOUSE. 


A DEVICE, AD 


to show the various ways in which time and labour may be spared in the immediate 
future. One of the most remarkable is the high-frequency cooker, in which a 
technique, familiar in the plastics industry, is exploited for domestic cookery. In 
this high-frequency waves rapidly cook right through the food and so promise 
both a great saving of time and possibly a complete revolution in cooking principles. 
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NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO THE EXHIBITION OF SPANISH PAINTINGS. 


“ST, PETER’; BY EL GRECO (DOMENIKOS THEOTOKO- “THE WATER-SELLER OF SEVILLE’’; BY DIEGO DE 
POULOS) (1541-1614). LENT BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE “A SCENE IN A PRISON”; BY FRANCISCO DE GOYA SILVA Y VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). A FAMOUS EARLY 
BOWES MUSEUM, BARNARD CASTLE. (1746-1828). LENT BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE BOWES WORK, LENT BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
MUSEUM, BARNARD CASTLE. 


“ PORTRAIT OF JUAN DE PAREJA"; BY DIEGO DE SILVA Y 7 .: “PORTRAIT OF A BEARDED MAN”; BY DIEGO DE SILVA Y 

VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). LENT BY THE EARL OF RADNOR. pn gg A Bi eggs Tg gl VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). LENT BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
. we ° H 

THE SITTER, A PAINTER, WAS THE SLAVE OF VELASQUEZ. te ly Mg. ata Re THE SITTER IS UNIDENTIFIED. 


“TWO YOUNG MEN AT TABLE"; BY DIEGO DE SILVA Y¥ VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). 
LENT BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. ONE OF THE ARTIST’S EARLY GENRE WORKS. 
: x : “THE PRODIGAL SON FEASTING’’; BY BARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO (1616-17-1682). 

In our issue dated February 8 we gave two pages of reproductions of works in the 
National Gallery Exhibition of Spanish Patetines which had previously been on a ONE OF AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF SIX LENT BY SIR ALFRED BEIT, BT. 
provincial gallery tour, and will remain at the National Gallery until March 23. On early works of Velasquez, and the same artist's “ Portrait of a Bearded Man” and 
coming to London it was enriched by a further nimber of important loans. These [ « Two Young Men at Table.” The Earl of Radnor has also lent a celebrated 
include the historic Goya portrait of the first Duke of Wellington, reproduced on our Velasquez, the ‘“ Portrait of Juan de Pareja," the Mulatto painter-slave of the artist. 
facing page, and other notable works generously lent by the present Duke of Sir Alfred Beit’s Murillo is the only picture reproduced on this page which was 
Wellington. These are the famous ** Water-Seller of Seville,"" one of the best-known included in the touring exhibition. ; 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE OWNERS. 
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GOYA’S WELLINGTON ON VIEW AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


“THE FIRST DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON HORSEBACK’’; BY FRANCISCO DE GOYA (1746-1828). 


The Duke of Wellington has generously lent Goya’s historic equestrian portrait of at the Academia de San Fernando, in Madrid. The sitter is apparently wearing 
his great ancestor to the Exhibition of Spanish Paintings at the National Gallery, | civilian dress. The sabre and the sash are of a Spanish type and are probably 
this being the first occasion on which it has left Stratfield Saye House since it was | fanciful additions by Goya. This important work, together with the other fine 
brought to England. It was painted when the sitter was Earl of Wellington and | pictures lent by the Duke of Wellington to the exhibition at the National Gallery, 
Lieutenant-General, probably in the three weeks between August !2, !812, when | may eventually, through his generosity, become the property of the nation, provided 
Wellington entered Madrid, and September 2, when it was to be placed on exhibition { that a Bill, shortly to be presented to Parliament, is duly passed. 


REPRODUCED BY CouRTESY OF THE DUKE OF WELLIXGTON. 
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T is cheering to know that “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles’’ may return to London, 
where Wendy Hiller set Tess before us so memorably last autumn for a single 
week. Ronald Gow has summoned the very spirit of the novel. This is the best 
sort of translation to the stage: the play moves swiftly, it is never clogged with 
detail more relevant to the book than the theatre, and Wendy Hiller’s Tess springs 
straight from the Wessex earth, from 
where the tow’r 
Do rise among the bricken tuns 
In Blackmwore by the Stour. 


Those lines are from Barnes, the Dorset poet, whose admirers are fewer than they should 
be—largely, no doubt, because of the look of his poems on the page. They are matted with 
dialect. Timorous readers shy away in fear, much as some do from Shaw’s efforts to reproduce 
Cockney speech phonetically. In the text of “‘ Candida,” to be revived in London by 

‘the company which has been touring the Continent, we find such prickly sentences as 
Burgess’s “ He was gushin’ with hextra piety hisself arter two sips. People can’t 
drink like they huseter.”. When the words are spoken 
by an artist in Cockney speech, all’s well; but to read 
much of this is laborious. Sois it with Barnes until you get 
into his rhythms, and the Dorset habit has you by the heart. 

Dialect on the stage can often try the patience, however 
craftily it is spoken. (Occasionally it seems to come from 
states unborn, in accents yet unknown.) For playgoers 
whose ear is not too quick, a dialect speech must always be 
slightly muffled, and if it contains a choice folk-weave word 
or so, then the fog thickens. Only writers of cunning can 
carry off a play that needs a glossary in the programme. 

Lately, in the London theatre, a strong wind has blown 
from the west. Ireland has sent Walter Macken’s “‘ Galway 
Handicap,” with a plump part for Arthur Sinclair, once more 
in his famous blend of resentful rooster and wise old owl; 
Micheél MacLiammédir’s “‘ Ill Met by Moonlight,” with cvery- 
thing in it but leprechauns ; and two plays by Paul Vincent 
Carroll. One of these is the long-deferred ‘* The White Steed ”’ 
(Embassy), which the author has called “‘a blast against the 
pestiferous doctrinaire.”” Here, while Liam Redmond strokes 
along a crippled Canon with a charming gentle tact, Denis 
O’Dea chills the air with a bigot’s menacing frigidity. 

None of these plays drags an audience through the spikier 
brambles of dialect. ‘‘Galway Handicap,” which deserves 
to be revived, has many relishing turns of phrase, but 
nothing to make pit or gallery strain forward in exasperation. 
Irish speech will always soothe. When the daarlin’ people 
are in full blarney, and the brogue is employed on such 
magical language as O’Casey’s harps-in-the- 
air, then the sourest Saxon must yield. I 
am wondering how the published but still 
unproduced ‘‘Oak Leaves and Lavender” 
will sound in performance. In this tribute 
to Britain at war, O’Casey has devised for 
his English Westcountrymen a composite 
language that has often a lovely rhythm 
and flow, but can be unpersuasive. (We 
have a Cornish farmer who says: “ Ye is 
all bent in fear, an’ adread of the poppin’ 
of bombs.’”?) Even so, it is at best a play 
of enchanting verbal resource. Its pro- 
duction should not be postponed as long 
as that of “ Red Roses for Me.” 

Scotland has been out of the lists; it 
is time we heard again from Mr. Bridie, 
our stage’s Cock o’ the North. Silence, 
too, from Wales. We wait for Emiyn Williams 
to speak, either in the rapt mood of “ The 
Wind of Heaven,” or in the moonstruck 
revelling of *‘ The Druid’s Rest.”” These are 
national dramatists. But where are the English regional 
men? In the theatre we have few, mainly because of the 
average playgoer’s distaste for any dialect but his own, 
and also because many in the London theatre cry with 
Millamant: ‘“ Tis a country diversion ; I loathe the country 
and everything that relates to it.” 

Between the wars Eden Phillpotts, speaking for a demi- 
paradisal Devon, was the most consistent writer of folk 
comedy. Truc, he came to repeat himself, but the best of 
his Arcadian orchard windfalls have a humour and aphoristic 
wisdom that act as preservatives. “Yellow Sands” (a 
collaboration between father and daughter) showed in 
revival two years ago that its quality had not frayed. 
There is ample gusto here. Whatever his actors may do, 
Phillpotts is never up from Mummerset ; he does not write 
the spurious, rustic-tvpe, stock-pot English that lesser 
dramatists hope will pass in the theatre as the home-call of 
Dorset or Shropshire’s authentic voice. Another point: 
though Phillpotts may linger overlong in Eden, better 
this than hours of Cold Comfort Farm. 

We have to search for other regional men. Hardy was not 
a dramatist (incidentally, Mr. Gow's “ Tess ” avoids dialect 
trouble) and no one else has claimed the sword of Wessex. 
Theatrical map-reading is unfruitful. Try at random. Cornwall 
has been_ neglected. Hampshire ? There is Sherriff’s cricketing comedy of ‘‘ Badger’s Green.” 
Gloucestershire ? Masefield’s ‘‘ Nan,”’ Drinkwater’s “‘ Bird in Hand.” Northants ? Noreply. 
So it goes on. The Home Counties seem to breed the conventional light comedy. 

Regional, if not rural, drama has found healthier soil in the North. A school of 
Lancashire dramatists has sustained its county’s solid humours and celebrated the 
qualities of plain speech, independence, and thrift. Walter Greenwood has _ been 
Salford’s spokesman in two contrasting plays—the affecting ‘‘ Love on the Dole,” in 
which Ronald Gow joined him, and a hot-pot comedy, “ The Cure for Love,” which 
simmers rather than bubbles. Many hope that, over the Yorkshire border, J. B. 
Priestley will return for once to the broad comedy of the broad acres and call on 
the Oakroyds in Bruddersford: simple stuff maybe, but written from the heart. 

Actors in any dialect play must expect to be shot at by local experts. Some 
shades of dialect need a delicate ear. It is useless to rush in with an amiable 
burring and slurring, here a hint of Wester Ross, there a whisper of County Cork. 
Similarly misplaced is the hope that a nondescript twang will cover any part of 
North America from Miami to Canada’s Vancouver Island. Still, London is lucky 
at present with flawless American at the Garrick (hear Yolande Donlan in ‘“ Born 
Yesterday ") and with Liam Redmond’s ingratiating Irish purr at the Embassy. And 
though Ronald Shiner has temporarily taken to the provinces, his Cockney airman of 
““Worm's Eye View” (here, indeed, is the “slippery tongue"’ of a famous essay), 
** Peace Comes to Peckham” and the Burgess of “ Candida” will keep London's own 
regional voice in flower. J. C. Trewin. 
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A SCENE FROM 
HALL THEATRE : 
GENERAL, KROSHKA, 





ILLUSTRATED 





YVONNE ARNAUD (CENTRE) IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF S. N. BEHRMAN’S 
ADAPTATION OF SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S SHORT STORY “ JANE,” AT 
(Lert) 
TOWER ; (RIGHT) IRENE BROWNE AS MILLICENT TOWER. 





BALLET AT COVENT GARDEN: “ THE’ THREE-CORNERED HAT” (MUSIC BY DE FALLA, DECOR BY PICASSO). 
SUPPORTED BY (LEFT TO RIGHT) MOIRA SHEARER, MARGOT FONTEYN (SUPPORTED BY MASSINE, DANCING 
THE ROLE HE CREATEDIN 1919) AND BERYL GREY. 





“ CAVIAR TO THE GENERAL,” 
(CENTRE) EUGENIE LEONTOVICH AS THE RUSSIAN 


JOHN MCLAREN 
MAN (RIGHT), AND (LEFT) ROBERT ADAMS AS JOSHUA, 
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PLAYS, PLAYERS AND AUDIENCES. 


CCORDING to Mr. James Cleaver, artist and actor, interest in dramatic performances 
is intensifying as part of the scheme of education. He believes that the growth of 
youth organisations throughout the country and the possibility of part-time compulsory 
education up to the age of eighteen are to some extent responsible for this development. 
Be that as it may, there is undoubtedly a revival of interest in all matters pertaining to 
plays and players: the stage, the film, ballet, radio drama, even puppets. Mr. Cleaver, 
convinced that the theatre of to-day needs to look back to the past and see that the theatre 
has always been most successful when it reflected the life of the people, sets out in ‘‘ The 
Theatre Through the Ages ’’ (Harrap; 15s.) to trace its development from the days of 
Thespis, leader of the satyr chorus about 550 B.C., the first known actor, through the 
Middle Ages to the Elizabethan stage, and so down to present times. The contemporary 
English theatre, he says, has ‘‘ lost much of its vigour, although it is still very much alive 
. apart from some rare exceptions, the staging of plays has remained practically the 
same in this country, with very little change during a period of forty years . . . the actors 
speak in conversational tones, as if they were in an actual drawing-room, and movement, 
the life-blood of drama, is at its lowest ebb.”? He is his own illustrator, thereby making 
his book a blend of his two interests. 

There is one modern aspect of drama which Mr. Cleaver, 
quite understandably, does not mention: the broadcast play. 
To the true theatre-goer it may well be that this fledgling is 
little more than an interloper. Even he, however, must admit 
that its popularity has grown by leaps and bounds during the 
past decade. In ‘“‘ Radio Theatre ’’ (MacDonald ; ros. 6d.), 
Val Gielgud, B.B.C. Director of Drama, not only discloses 
that Saturday - Night Theatre stands second in listening 
popularity to ITMA, but, writing of the improvement and 
development which have taken place in the world of dramatic 
broadcasting, modestly declares : 


All this was due less, I fear, to amy sudden development of such 
virtues as the broadcasting of plays may possess, than to force majeure. 
Black-out combined with blitz to keep people at home. Difficulties of 
transport and closing of theatres robbed people of their usual theatrical 
entertainment. And literally thousands of listeners who had never 
bothered to give serious attention to that type of radio programme, 
which must demand from the audience both attention and imagination, 
found themselves making these necessary contributions to their own 
enjoyment simply because they had little or no alternative. 


The main contents of the book are seven radio plays by 
well-known writers. Mr. Gielgud puts them forward as 
representative examples of this class of work. In themselves 
they are interesting, but they also serve as a peg on which 
to hang a most informative article on broadcast drama and 
the technique of writing for it. 

Although, as Mr. Gielgud points out, it is 
doubtful if a play which runs for a year in the 
West End of London is seen by as many people 
as hear a single performance of any broadcast 
piece, it is the film which is the theatre’s 
outstanding rival, and which accordingly 
influences the greatest number of people for 
good or ill. Mr. J. P. Mayer, in “ Sociology 
of Film ’’ (Faber; 15s.), is, therefore, blazing 
an important trail when he seeks to find the 

. effect upon the film-goer of the average film. 
Broadly, he asserts that value patterns, actual 
behaviour and the outlook on life generally 
“are manifestly shaped by film influences.”’ 
That he deprecates that influence may be 
gathered from his remark that “if we persist 
in our academic remoteness from films as 
mass-influence, the doom of our civilisation 
is certain.” He pays particular attention to 
the effects of the cinema on children and 
adolescents. As one who has sat at the feet 
of Professor Laski, it is not surprising that he 

is all for State supervision and even State production of all 
films. He believes that in the long run the nationalisation 
of film production is unavoidable. Which brings us verv 
close to the Hitlerian concept. 

Yet we have had, and enjoyed, official films. A survey by 
the Arts Enquiry, sponsored by the Dartington Hall Trustees. 
“The Factual Film ’’ (Oxford University Press; 12s. 6d.), 
points out that the documentary—“ Britain’s outstanding 
contribution to the film’’—was developed under official 
auspices at the Empire Marketing Board, was taken up by the 
Ministry of Information during the war, and is carried on by 
the newly-established Central Office of Information. The 
survey, eminently practical, agrees in many details with 
Mr. Mayer. Telling of the use of films in education, it says 
that in contrast to Scotland, Russia and the U.S.A., the cinema 
has made little contribution to education in England and 
Wales. Of the available teaching films, the quality is ‘“‘ as 
generally unsatisfactory as their quantity.” Regarding British 
news-reels, it deplores their often trivial content and suggests 
that an interpretative film of the quality of the American 
** March of Time ”’ is badly needed. Both these books demand 
to be considered seriously ; they are of tremendous importance. 

Did the puppet precede the actor? Jan Bussell, in “ The 
Puppet Theatre ’’ (Faber ; 12s. 6d.), reminds us that no country 
or date can be given for its birth, but puppets appeared in ancient Chinese religious ceremonies, 
in Indian magical rites and have been found in early Egyptian tombs. He assures us 
that the lost art of the “‘ puppeteer” is being rediscovered and spreading everywhere. 
His is the book of an enthusiast. He shows how to manipulate and how to make puppets. 

“‘ The Fervent Years,’’ by Harold Clurman (Dobson ; 12s. 6d.), is the story of the Group 
Theatre in America, which began in 1931 and died ten years later. It is vivid and personal, 
throws spotlights on young America during the ’thirties, and tells us that ‘‘ whatever insurgent 
forces existed in the London theatre took heart from the Group’s example, encouraged to 
see that a permanent company, professing ideals of life as well as art, had achieved sufficient 
success to cross the waters to England and to be acclaimed at a smart West End theatre.” 

More appealing to English readers and playgoers is Ronald Watkins’ essay in Shake- 
speare prqduction, based on a performance of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ at Harrow 
School, which he calls “ Moonlight at the Globe "’ (Michael Joseph ; gs. 6d.). It takes us 
back to the days of the Lord Chamberlain’s Men—who so delighted James I., as Mr. Cleaver 
has reminded us, that he allowed them to be called the King’s Men. Mr. R. W. Moore, 
Headmaster of Harrow, telling of the performance in the Speech Room, writes : ‘‘ We knew 
then that, despite all the tricks of the modern stage, there was only one way of playing 
Shakespeare.” So Mr. Watkins tells in full detail how it should be done, and why. 

Finally, a collection of excellent portrait studies of ‘‘ Robert Helpmann,’’ by Gordon 
Anthony (Home and Van Thal; 21s.), which shows this versatile young Australian actor 
in thirty-one poses, from Prince Florimund, in ‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” to impersonations 
of Margaret Rutherford and Margaret Rawlings. W. R. Calvert. 
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Well, perhaps it’s not quite as bad as 
that, but a good many Hoover cleaners 
today must be less efficient than they might 
be. Have yours inspected by a qualified 
Hoover representative, and given any 
service attentionit needs. Register for 
this home service now by filling in and 
posting coupon below. Especially if you 
have changed your address during or after 
the war. 


As fast as Hoover Cleaners are made they 
are delivered to Authorised Hoover 
Dealers, sound people whom you 
can trust. 
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FOR COLDS 


Vapex quickly and safely relieves 
the discomfort and danger of a cold 
in the head. Breathe the vapour 
from your handkerchief or pillow. 
Use Vapex too as a protection from 
the colds of others. The anriseptic 
vapour is a simple, pleasant precau- 
tion against the spread of infection. 
From your Chemist 2/3 
KERFOOT + BARDSLEY * ENGLAND 


THE DEBT OF HONOUR. 


The alleviation of distress amongst 
ex-Service men and women, includ- 
ing the disabled and their dependents, 
and the care of those left behind by 
the men who fell in action, are the 
foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has under- 
taken since 1921. 

The second World War has added 
materially to this great work. Annual 
ae is rapidly increasing, and 
an appeal is earnestly made for 
legacies—to safeguard the future of 
the Legion's work for those to whom 
the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER—The British Legion helps 
ex-Service men and women of ALL 
Ranks, ALL Services and ALL Wars. 


BRITISH LEGION APPEAL 
(HAIG’S FUND) 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Full details of all beneficent cctivities and 
Forms of Bequest can be obtained on request. 
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Ordinary cardboard containers will 
not stand up to humid climates, but board 
manufacturers can overcome this trouble by 
laminating with Beetle Resin in a starch or vegetable 

base. When these materials are released from present restrictions, 
weatherproof board will be solving the problem of export packs 
for the tropics. You may be surprised to find plastics in cardboard, 
but Beetle Resins are full of pleasant surprises. They give new qualities 
to materials as varied as paint, paper and plywood. Beetle Resins are a 


happy family which is continually growing in number and versatility. 
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6 OUT OF EVERY 10 

of the critical listeners who 

ordered the new G.E.C. radio receivers 

have already taken delivery. And—from what we’ve 

heard—they’re not sorry they waited! The demand 

is big and it’s still a case of “‘ fair shares all round ” For over half a century 

but if you want something good you'll find this out- 

standing 5-valve all-wave superhet combines a clean-cut STATE EXPRESS 555 
reception with such remarkable range and power that ae 
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